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Memorabilia. 


HE nem Report just ‘ied of the 
Committee on House of Commons Re- 
cords will be of vivid interest to many people 
other than genealogists and students of con- 
stitutional history, since it is an attempt to 
bring together a complete list of members 
of Parliament from the beginning. Existing 
lists are woefully defective — - there are, for 
instance, no Sheriffs’ Ratan between 1478 
and 1540, a remarkably interesting period. 
Since the Report was signed, however, fur- 
ther names of past members have been re- 
covered, notably for Wells, Salisbury and 
Wilton. More ‘important, however, as Col. 
Josiah Wedgwood, M.P., has announced in 
a letter to the Press, is a list of those pre- 
sent at the signing of the Treaty of Peace 
with France on 27 Oc tober, 1495. — 
this list is in Rymer’s Foedera (v, pt. iv, p. 
135, 3rd ed.), it appears to have inti 
notice because it is under the year 1499. 
Miss Alice Holt has checked and corrected 
the list from the original in the Record 
Office, and the connotation leaves no doubt 
that we have here, in addition to the Lords, 
the names of thirty-six members of the 1495 
Parliament. The enumeration has appar- 
ently been made by an ecclesiastic and is 
drawn up diocese by diocese, so that, 
although the constituencies are not given, 
they can generally be determined with suffi- 
cient certainty. Curiously enough, there is 
no mention of a Speaker or of any public 
office held by any member. Some of the 
names have a very familiar sound. Thus 
Sir Marmaduke Constable sits for Yorkshire ; 
Sir Ralph Shirley, of Staunton Harold, for 
Leicestershire ; Sir Amias Paulit, of Hinton 
St. George, for Somerset; Sir Peter ‘‘ Lee,’’ 
of Lyme, for Lancashire; Sir Walter Courte- 


hay, for Devon. Sir Gilbert Talbot, of 
Grafton, Worcestershire, and Sir Thomas 
Tyrell represent unnamed _ constituencies. 


Richard Pole, of Cotes, Gloucestershire, sits 
for Herefordshire. 
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It cannot be suggested that any of these 
worshipful gentlemen partook of the charac- 


“cc 


carpet-baggar,’’ but it 
is rather odd that so many of them should 
sit for constituencies far removed from their 
native heath. As Col. Wedgwood remarks, it 
is not clear why Knyvett of Buckenham in 
Norfolk should sit for somewhere in the far 


north, but as he had already sat for Norfolk, 
Melcombe, Bletchingley, Grantham and 


possibly for half a dozen other places he 
evidently preferred to travel far from home. 
Nor should we expect to find Sir Gilbert 
Talbot, K.G., of Grafton, Worc., under the 
diocese of Ely. The absence of any descrip- 
tion of Ric. Pole, of the diocese of Hereford, 
leaves it uncertain whether we have here 
the K.G. and father of the Cardinal. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Universal Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, June 24, 1732. 








Wednefday the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Walpole, Firft Commiffioner of the Trea- 


fury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, fate 
in the Exchequer with the reft of the Barons, 
in his Robes, and a Caufe was try’d between 
Mr. Trollop, Plaintiff, and Sir Thomas 
Trollop, Defendant, touching a Plea put into 
a Supplemental] Bill by the Defendant: This 
Affair had been argued by Counfel before the 
Court fome Time fince, but the Court being 
equally divided in their Opinions in Rela- 
tion to the faid Plea, was the Occafion of 
Mr. Chancellor’s fitting to decide the 
Matter; and after hearing Counfel on both 
Sides for about fix Hours, the Court pro- 
ceeded to give their Opinions, and adjudged 
the Plea not good. 

There has not a Chancellor fate for many 
Years before on fuch an Occafion. 


are Letters from Maryland, 


There dated 
in May laft, which fay, that about 20 
Planters in Prince George’s County firft 


deftroy’d their own Tobacco Plants, and 
then proceeded to deftroy all their Neigh- 
bours, [sic] who had figned an Agreement 
for that Purpofe; their Numbers were in- 
creafed to about 300, and they had cut up 
the Plants in 70 Plantations, and were com- 
ing towards Anapolis. The Governor was 
raifing the Militia, to put a Stop to their 
Proceedings. The Reafon affigned by them 
for this Behaviour was, that Tobacco was not 


' worth fending to Great Britain. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE PEACOCK ANGEL. 


OME readers of my book, ‘ The Cult of 
the Peacock Angel’ (Witherby, 1928), 
having been kind enough to write to me 
concerning the authenticity of the image of 
the peacock shown as the frontispiece and 
alleged to have been connected with the 
rites of the Yezidi tribes, I should be grate- 
ful if you would publish the following re- 
marks, which, incidentally may be of 
interest to others. The main point at issue 
was whether this ornate té’tis now exhibited 
in the British Museum and labelled as hhav- 
ing come from a Yezidi temple in North 
Kurdistan was genuine. 

As a result of further research, I think 
that the British Museum authorities were 
mistaken in so labelling this Persian work 
of art. Although other peacocks of a simi- 
lar design exist, I find there is nothing to 
connect them with the propitiation of ‘‘ the 
evil spirit’’ and the alleged presence of ' 
this particular one in a Yezidi temple at | 
Dahadiad must be regarded as coincidence as 
its design is not typical of any others still 
worshipped by this sect. Before publication, 
I took some trouble to discover the where- 
abouts of the Sandjiq reputed to have been 
stolen by the Turks at the end of the last 
century. Those of a type described by 
Layard and Badger were, so I was reliably 
informed, still in use in 1886, but I could 
not gain any definite information beyond 
1892. My original conclusion therefore was 
that as a result of repeated visits by the 
Turks, the genuine ones had been stolen, and 
that subsequently they were replaced by 
images of modern workmanship, similar to 
the one in question. 

My justification for this belief was in- 
fluenced by the fact that Pére Anastase 
Marie, the French Carmelite writer, illus- 
trated an article he wrote in Anthropos in 
1911, with a nearly similar Peacock; while 
I discovered that previously a London an- | 
tique dealer had advertised for sale ‘‘ A 
16th Century Peacock Angel, Kurdistan ”’ 
which bore similar characteristics. However, 
when Mr. Athelstan Riley of the Manoir 
de la Trinité, Jersey, wrote :—‘‘ The British 
Museum Peacock is a fraud and the authori- | 
ties have owned it to me,’’ I prosecuted | 
further independent enquiries into its his- ! 
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tory without obtaining any definite informa- 
tion from any authority as to its connection 


| with the rites of Yezidism. 


The most popular theory brought to light 


as a result of this further research was that 


the bird was bought by a Yezidi whilst on a 
visit to Persia and presented by him to his 
temple, and that when the Turks ransacked 
the place in the ’nineties, they were allowed 
to take away this particular image in order 
to divert them from a further search for the 
real 1'@ is. 

Mr. Riley, on the other hand, does not 
believe that the bird was ever in Yezidi 
territory, and thinks that this story is due to 
the imagination of an Indian antique 
dealer. Further, he says that Sir Hercules 
Robinson, of the British Museum, told him 
that he (Sir Hercules) understood that H.M. 
the Queen, having been informed that the 
unique, was instrumental in 
getting it presented to the Museum for 
exhibition. Actually it was inspected by 
Her Majesty at Mr. I. Schwaiger’s collec- 
tion at Delhi in 1912, and this gentleman 
was at that time no doubt sincere in his 
belief, previously having purchased the 
peacock from a_ resident of Simla, on 
a guarantee that the bird came from 
Yezidi territory, viz.:—Dahadia (the City 
of David) near Didrbekr in Northern Kur- 
distan. 

In the course of my enquiries, I ques- 
tioned Mr. Schwaiger on this point and he 
tacitly admitted that from subsequent 
knowledge of the seller, he now thought the 
statement was pure invention. This view 
was subsequently confirmed by Mr. H. J. 
Braunholtz, of the Department of Ceramics 
and Ethnography at the British Museum, 
who added that two distinct historical ver- 
sions were some years later given by 
the same person. Finally, in order to 
put the matter beyond question, I had the 
tail of this peacock carefully examined, and 
it was found that illustrations similar to 
Firdusi’s ‘‘Shahnama’’ were engraved 
thereon, which certainly is unknown to these 
tribes. 

Having disposed of the Persian peacock 
theory, I again endeavoured to trace one of 
the td@’tiskushis, or small images which 
periodically were taken on tour in Yezidi 
territory, and described by me on p. 187. 
After a year’s search, fortunately I was 
enabled to prove that at least one was in 
use twenty-one years after the last massacre 
by the Turks when, it is alleged, all the 
Yezidi shrines were looted and razed to the 
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ground. The facts are as follows:—A Rev. 
R. N. Heazell, whilst on a visit to Mosul in 
March, 1913, was shown a peacock similar 
to the one in use during Badger’s lifetime, 
and took the opportunity of having it 
photographed on the spot. There is no 
doubt as to the authenticity of this image as 
it corresponds therewith almost entirely in 
pattern, workmanship and material. It con- | 
sisted of three parts: the bird itself, the 
pillar and the plinth, which proves it was 
used by the travelling Qauwdls on their 
pilgrimages. The main difference between 
it and the one sketched by Badger is that 
while the former shows only one lamp or 
wick tray without points, the latter had 
two seven-pointed trays. The circumstances 
under which the image came to be in Mosul 
are interesting, but would occupy too much 
space if related here. I may add, however, 
that later in the day after being photo- 
graphed it was taken to the most distant 
Yezidi colony—the Caucasus—where it re- 
mained until the Bolshevist revolution of 
1917, since when all trace of it has been lost. 

I am sure Mr. Heazell would be pleased 
to show his unique photograph to anyone 
interested if application is made to St. 
Michael’s Vicarage, Poplar Walk, Croydon, 
mentioning my name. 


R. H. W. Empson. 


THE PARENTAGE OF HERBERT THE 
CHAMBERLAIN. 
(See ante p. 439). 


AVING thus looked the difficulties full in 
the face, let us pass by on the other side 
and consider whether the alleged kinship be- 
tween the Archbishop of York and the King 
of Sicily can be explained without the aid 
of Dr. Poole’s theory. The prospect is not 


hopeful. It is true that Dr. Poole himself 
suggests a connexion through the Arch- 


bishop’s mother, on the assumption that she 
was an illegitimate sister of King Stephen, 
but this is indeed a ‘‘ somewhat remote affin- 
ity,’ as he puts it. Briefly, the Archbishop’s 
mother Emma would in that case be an ille- 
gitimate daughter of Stephen, Count of Blois, 
whose wife was a daughter of the Conqueror 
and sister of Robert II of Normandy, who 
{after the death of Margaret of Maine) mar- 
ried Sibyl of Conversana, a first cousin of 
Roger of Sicily. If Emma had been a legiti- 
mate daughter this would be excellent, but | 
as her mother was not the wife of Stephen, ' 
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it seems hardly pertinent. 

Before going further afield, it may be poin- 
ted out that, if Herbert the Chamberlain 
were not the son of the Count of Maine his 
parentage would be still unknown; and it 
is just within the bounds of possibility that 
the connexion was derived from one or 
other of these unknown parents. But it is 
more than difficult to imagine who such 
parents could be. Putting aside such a pos- 
sibility, a clue may perhaps be found in a 
passage in the ‘ Historia Pontificalis’ of 
John of Salisbury, which was edited with 
great learning by Dr. Poole in 1927. John 
states that when the envoys of Archbishop 
Theobald came to the Pope in 1148, to 
obtain redress against King Stephen, two of 
the Cardinals—Octavian and Guy of Crema, 
both afterwards Antipopes—opposed them so 
far as they dared, boasting that they were 
kinsmen of the King of the English, because 
his grandmother was a Lombard :— 

Gloriantes se cognatos esse regis Anglorum, 
eo quod auia eius Lumbarda fuerit. (p.-45). 

This looks like a non-sequitur, but was 
Stéphen’s grandmother a Lombard? His 
maternal grandmother was the Conqueror’s 
wife, Maud of Flanders, so his paternal 
grandmother must be meant. His grand- 
father, Theobald III, Count of Blois, is 
known to have had two wives: (1) Gersendis 
of Maine (one of the three daughters of Her- 


| bert I, co-heirs to their nephew Herbert II, 
| after the death of his sister, Margaret); (2) 
| Adela of Valois. 


He divorced Gersendis in 
or before 1049, when he was excommunicated 
for doing so, and she subsequently married 
Azzo, Marquis of Liguria. At one time it 
was supposed that Adela of Valois was the 
mother of all Theobald’s children, but M. 
Arbois de Jubainville called attention to a 
charter of his son and successor Stephen, in 
which he makes a grant ‘‘ pro animae meae 
et uxoris et Theobaldi comitis patris mei et 
matris meae Gandree . remedio,’’ from 
which he inferred that the name Gandrea 
was merely a variant of Gersendis and that 
Stephen was a son of the first marriage. 
Miss Norgate doubted the truth of this de- 
duction, for a reason which will be explained 
below, and suggested that Gandrea might be 
an otherwise unknown second wife, whom 
Theobald married after he had divorced Ger- 
sendis and before his marriage to Adela; and 
that Gandrea may have been Italian. (op. 
cit., I, 256). 

Dr. Poole rejects Miss Norgate’s suggestion, 
on the ground that ‘‘ we can hardly suppose 
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that Theobald married two ladies named 
respectively Gersendis and Gandrea ’’ (John 
of Salisbury, p. 100). But a genealogist, 
accustomed to extraordinary coincidences in 
names, will hesitate to reject a theory for 
that reason, and will prefer to say that such 
a coincidence is prima facie unlikely, and 
that its improbability is increased by the 
fact that there is no trace of Gandrea in any 
other record or history. On the other hand, 
the alternative theory adopted by Dr. Poole, 
that Gandrea and Gersendis were the same 
person and that Stephen, Count of Blois, 
was therefore the son of Gersendis of Maine, 
involves an historical difficulty of the first 
magnitude. For on that theory Stephen in- 
herited his mother’s claim to Maine;! yet 


neither he nor his children ever put forward | 


any claim, and the people of Maine ignored 
them in their struggles for independence and 
searches for a Count, nor does any historian 
ever hint that any claim to Maine was vested 
in the House of Blois. In 1062-3, when 
Maine called in Gersendis’s sister Biota and 
Walter of Mantes, neither Stephen nor his 
father on his behalf made any claim; and 
when Walter and Biota perished at Falaise, 
Maine did not try. to enlist the help of Blois. 


Again, when Maine rebelled in 1073, Stephen 


of Blois remained aloof, and the lords of 
Maine made no appeal. When, after the 
death of the Conqueror, Maine threw off 
the yoke, its magnates did have recourse to 
the sons of Gersendis—but not to Stephen. 
They sent all the way to Italy, to the sons 


of Gersendis and Azzo,2 not (as Orderic is | 


careful to explain) for love of them, but 
because they were so anxious to throw off 
the Norman Yoke :— 

Non pro amore eorum, sed ut aliqua ration- 
abili occasione jugum excuterent a se Norman- 
norum. (III, 328). 

Why did they not apply to Stephen, or 
offer the comté to one of his children? Why 
did not Stephen intervene himself? He 
still stood aloof, and allowed Hugh, the 
younger son of Gersendis and Azzo, to take 
the prize. And when Hugh proved unsatis- 
factory, the people of Maine turned to Elie 
of La Fléche, grandson of Paula, the third 

1 Gersendis was the eldest sister, if we can 
trust Robert de Torigny, in his additions to 
William de Jumiéges (ed. Marx, pp. 272-3); 
but Robert again is very confused. 

2 In the genealogical table in John of Salis- 
bury (p. 103), these sons are shown as issue 
of Azzo’s first marriage to Cunegund; but in 
the Eng. Hist. Review (table on p. 275) Hugh 
appears as son of Gersendis. 


of the three daughters of Herbert I. And 
so on, through all the changing relations be- 
tween England, Normandy and Maine, the 
claim of the House of Blois remained abso- 
lutely ignored by everyone concerned. This 
was the difficulty which induced Miss Nor- 
gate to suggest that Gandrea was not Ger- 
sendis and that Stephen was not the son 
of the first marriage. Dr. Poole ignores the 
difficulty altogether, but it is still there, and 
I do not see how to dispose of it. 

It must be remembered, however, 
if Gandrea were an _ otherwise unknown 
second wife of Theobald, it does not necessar- 
ily follow that she was an Italian, as the 
passage in John of Salisbury suggests, nor, 
if she were an Italian, that she was related 
to Octavian and Guy of Crema. But this 
last objection applies still more forcibly to 
Dr. Poole’s view that Stephen was the son 
of Gersendis; for it can hardly be suggested 
that Gersendis was related to the cardinals.3 
Dr. Poole circumnavigates this difficulty as 
follows :— 


that even 


Gersendis therefore acquired by marriage an 
Italian status, and the cardinals might fairly 
favour the cause of King Stephen on_ the 
ground that his grandmother was a Lombard, 
though she was by birth a lady of Maine. 
(p. 104). 

No doubt, but the point is that they 
claimed to be cognati of King Stephen; and 
Dr. Poole’s explanation leaves this difficulty 
untouched. It will be observed that the claim 
is based on the allegation, not that the 
king’s grandmother belonged to any particu- 
| lar family, but simply that she was a Lom- 
bard; which makes their claim a_ non- 
sequitur if cognati is taken in the usual sense 
of kinsmen. In fact, the statement is non- 
sense, unless cognati is to be taken in some 
Pickwickian sense, such as fellow-country- 
men; and I think that Dr. Poole’s explana- 
| tlon quoted above is really tantamount 

to such an interpretation. 

Now this is directly relevant to the prob- 
lem of the alleged relationship between St. 
William of York and Roger, King of Sicily, 
for if the Cardinals (or John of Salisbury 
on their behalf) could claim that they were 
cognati of King Stephen merely because they 
were Italians and Stephen’s grandmother 
“acquired by marriage an Italian status,” 
the Archbishop (or John of Hexham on his 
behalf) might just as well claim King Roger 

— Octavian was son of a 
*“Maledictus ” of Monticelli 
bury, (pp. 72, 122). 

' is unknown. 
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as a cognatus, because he himself was a | 


nephew of Stephen and Roger’s mother was 
an Italian. I am assuming that William’s 
mother really was an illegitimate sister of 
Stephen ; but even if she were not, the argu- 
ment might still hold good. For if Herbert 
the Chamberlain were not descended from the 
Counts of Maine, he was probably of Nor- 
man origin, and the King of Sicily’s father 
was a Norman. 

The objection to this explanation is that, 
so far as I know, there is no authority for 
so loose a use of cognati, and I do not regard 
it as satisfactory. All I say is that, if the 
Cardinals (or John of Salisbury) really did 
use the word to mean nothing more than 
fellow-countrymen, or something of that 
sort, there is no reason why St. William 
(or John of Hexham) should not have done 
the same. On the other hand, if the Car- 
dina!s did mean that they were actually kins- 
men of King Stephen, a solution of the 
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why the claim to Maine which her descend- 
ants of the House of Blois derived from her 
was always and universally ignored, remains 


| a mystery. 


8. It is very improbable that the Car- 


| dinals Octavian and Guy of Crema were kins- 


genealogical puzzle involved is still to seek, | 


and Dr. Poole’s explanation is irrelevant. 

Finally, I offer my last suggestion, which 
is so simple that I am almost afraid to ad- 
vance it—that when John of Hexham called 
the King of Sicily a cognatus of St. William 
he made a mistake, and that Roger was not 
a cognatus of the Archbishop. 

To sum up, I think that the following con- 
clusions may fairly be deduced from this 
analysis of the evidence :— 

1. It is quite possible that Herbert the 
Chamberlain was an illegitimate son of Her- 
bert II, Count of Maine; but it is equally 
possible that he was not. 


2. If Herbert the Chamberlain really was | 
the son of Herbert II of Maine, it follows | 


ipso facto that Herbert the 


Chamberlain | 


living in 1086 was the same man as Herbert | 
the Chamberlain who died in 1129 or 1130; | 


otherwise the identity of the two Herberts is | 


still unproved, although very probable. 

3. St. William, Archbishop of York, was 
a son of Herbert the Chamberlain who died 
in 1129 or 1130. 


men of King Stephen. 

9. It is doubtful whether Roger, King of 
Sicily, was a kinsman of St. William, Arch- 
bishop of York; if he were, the way in which 
they were related is uncertain. 

G. H. Waite. 

22, South Norwood Hill. 


BRIWES OF STAPLE, SOMERSET. 


(See ante 3, 21, 39, 59, 78, 95, 132, 164, 218, 
254, 276, 311, 402, 416, 434). 


HAVING failed to effect satisfactorily to 

himself or Briwes the redemption of his 
late brother’s Manors of Thorpe and Little 
Wakering which after Evesham the King 
and his Council had ‘“‘ restored ’’ to the 





| latter, John of Nevill made some applica- 
| tion to the King and Briwes was called be- 


fore the Curia Regis, then sitting at the 
Tower of London, on 1 Feb., 1272; and an 
agreement was reached whereby Briwes 
surrendered those Manors, of which Nevill 
was later to get seisin, into the King’s hand. 
This effected, Nevill was to give Briwes—in 
lieu of redemption—an estate for life in 
both Thorpe and Little Wakering. Until 
then, and to secure fulfilment of the agree- 
ment, Nevill was to give Briwes the manor 
of Great Wakering for life. The agreement 
was never fully carried out by Nevill and 
the manor remained in Briwes’s possession 
till death. 

On 18 June 1273, the day on which the 
Escheator was directed to give him back the 
related, Briwes, 


manor of Runham as 
‘“going on pilgrimage’’ as his grand- 
| father may have done seventy-two years 


4. St. William’s mother was probably an | 
An action had been brought by Robert of 


illegitimate step-sister of King Stephen; but 
the statement first appears in an anonymous 
history written not*earlier than 1226. 

It is uncertain whether King Stephen’s 
paternal grandmother ‘‘ Gandrea ’’ was Ger- 
sendis of Maine, 1st wife of Theobald, Count 
of Blois, or an otherwise unknown 2nd wife. 

6. If Gandrea was not Gersendis, she was 
probably, but not certainly, of Italian 
parentage. 

7. If Gandrea was Gersendis, the reason 





earlier, ‘‘ to Pontigny by the King’s licence,”’ 
appointed his attornies to defend his 
right to the Manor of Theydon Mount Wil- 
liam and Richard del Jardyn. (Close Roll). 


Sutton to compel redemption of the manor 
from Briwes. 

On 24 Feb., 1274, as patron, he, Sir Robert 
of Brus, presented John Buss, subdeacon, 
(surely a son of his former attorney!), to 
the rectory of Knaith in Lincolnshire. 
(Bishop Gravesend’s Reg.). On 24 June 
1275 he was granted leave to pay his debts to 
the King by instalments, half at Michael- 
mas, half at Easter next. (Fine Roll). 
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These appear from the Pipe Roll of 1275 
(Norfolk) to have totalled £25 2s. 10d. only, 
and to have beén paid at Michaelmas, and 
to have included small sums he owed in 
Surrey and in Somerset. 

He died in Aug., 1276, and writs, the 
earliest on the 28th, issued to various 
sherifis to hold the usual inquisitions post 
mortem; and from these it appears he held 
in Southampton—Winchester—the manor of 
Upsomborne Kaumes (sic Camoys) of Sir 
Ralf of Kaumes (sic), one-quarter of a 
knight’s fee; in Gloucester, the manor of 
Rissington Basset, three Knight’s fees, of the 
Earl of Cornwall’s manor of Wallingford, and 
the advowsen of the church of Wyke; in 
Surrey, the manor of Wisley of Sir Ralf of 
Camoys, a knight’s fee; in Somerset, the 
manor at Staple, including 1,150a. of arable 
and pasture and the advowson of the church, 
of the King in chief (of the Honor of 
Mortain), $ a knight’s fee; at Curiland in 
the manor of Staple, 2 carucates of land of 
Ralf of Camoys by services unknown; and 
a messuage and a virgate of land at Hurde- 
cote in right of his wife (and widow) 
Margery. I 
of Great Wakering of John of Nevill as 
one knight’s fee; (2) a grove, not said 
exactly where, of Hugh Constable, by service 
of a clove gillyflower yearly; and (3) 474ac. 
of land in Southorpe, with a messuage and 
marsh, of Emma of Pagrave, at 1d. yearly; 
and in Norfolk, Lege Anglica, two-thirds of 
Runham Manor of the King in chief by a 
service of wine and pears. 

To all but the last his son, Sir John of 
Bruys, Knt., ag. 40 and more, was mis- 
takenly called heir; for in Great Wakering 
his father had an estate for life only, and 
Leticia of Theydon was heir to the Glouces- 
ter lands—but failed for years to get them. 

No mention occurs of the lands or tene- 
ments he held in Lincs., Yorks., Notts., or 
Warwicks., or (?) in Suff.; nor of those he 
held at Clare in Pyrton in Oxfordshire, at 
Haulescomb in Devon; nor of those remain- 
ders, since fallen in, he had acquired from 
Henry of Theydon, the manors of Thorpe 
and Little Wakering, and lands at Canvey, 
etc., and a 20s. rent in Havering, 
Essex; nor are the 8} acres and messuages 
he acquired from John, Abbot of Muchelney 
at Horton in Ilminster, Somerset (which a 
later Abbot recovered in 1280 from Emma of 
Pagrave to whom Briwes had conveyed 
them); nor is the land he held in Glouces- 
tershire of the Abbot of Bruera, nor the 


in | 
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| manor he held in Parva Somborne in Hants. 

of Sir Ralf of Camoys, the tenant of the 
Bishop of Winchester. (Reg. of John of 
Pontoise). 

Whilst Staple was still in the King’s 
hand pending its delivery to the heir, the 
Keeper of the Forest of ‘‘ Recchyth,”’ in 
whose ancient limits the manor lay, had 
orders to permit 12 bucks to be taken from 
it and from the park of Sir Robert of 
Briwes at Staple, for the King’s use. (Cl. 
| Roll). On 10 Sept. 1276 the Sheriffs of 
Essex, Norfolk, Southampton, Somerset, 
Surrey, Gloucester, Oxford and Lincoln were 
ordered, after taking security from the exe- 
cutors of Briwys’s testament for payment of 
his debts to the King, to permit them to have 
full administration of his goods. (Fines). 

On the 30th John of Briwes did homage 
for his father’s lands to the King at Worces- 
ter, and the sheriffs of Gloucester, Somerset, 
: Surrey and Essex were 
ordered to give him seisin of his father’s 
lands in those counties, saving to his late 
father’s widow (Margery, not Beatrice, as 
the indexer has it) her dower; and the same 
Michaelmas term he paid to the Sheriff of 
Gloucester his relief of 50s. on taking up 
his Mortain fee at Staple. (Pipe Roll). In 
May, 1277, he successfully defended an action 
brought against him and his bailiff, William 
Cole, by Emma of Pagrave (John of Pagrave, 
her attorney) for disseising her of the com- 
mon of pasture in 500 acres in Staple, which 
she claimed belonged to a free tenement his 
father had given her there. For this she 
was amerced for a false (mistaken) claim 
but the judges sufficiently sympathised with 
her as to pardon her the amount. (Landon’s 


| Som. Pleas). 


A month later, in June, he, John of Brus, 
was summoned to the war declared against 
the Welsh, to go with Oliver of Dynham, 
there (Patents), to be at Worcester on 1 July, 
The Close Roll calls him John, son of Robert 
of Briwes. John of Brehuse, however, being 
sick, proffered the service due from his Mor- 
tain fee to be done by Richard of Staunton 
his serviens. (Parl. Writs). The offer ap 
pears to have been accepted temporarily only, 
as seems to appear from an entry of Sept. 
1277, in ‘‘ Chancery Warrants” (vol. 2) that 
the King desired an action of Novel Dis- 
seisin in which John of Briwes was engaged 
to be pushed forward with all haste permis- 
sible. The case, apparently one he had 
brought against his stepmother and many 
others for a disseisin in Bickhall, came on 
(at Montacute) however, only in November, 
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when Margery, the only defendant in Court, 
appeared by Henry Grapinel, her attorney 
(and future husband). The jury found 
the disseisin proved, and Margery and the 
others were cast in damages. (Landon’s 
Som. Pleas). Another action against the 
same defendants for Novel Disseisin in Staple 
and Coriland John did not proceed with, 
and was therefore amerced for it. In a third 
action of the same kind, Henry of Grapinel 
and ‘‘ Margery his wife’’ were plaintiffs 
against Briwes in a Novel Disseisin in Cori- 
Jand and Bickhill, which they lost. (Jd.) 

In Feb., 1278, Andrew, parson of Staple, 
sued him for a disseisin of common of pas- 


a there, and lost (Assize Roll, 1240). In 
Jan., 1279, Leticia of Theydon began a suit 
against him by which she eventually re- 


covered all her lands in Gloucestershire which 
her father or Paulin of Theydon formerly 
held. (Coram Reg. R. 43, etc.). 

In March, 1279, Brywes was asked (Assize 
Roll 878) what warrant he had to demand 
suits of court from his tenants in Wis- 
ley which belonged of old to the King’s Hun- 
dred of Woking. He answered that the late 
King, H. 3, had given Robert of Briwes, 
his father, the suits by charter, a claim he 
subsequently withdrew. He was challenged 
also on the right he claimed to have free 
warren in all the demesne lands in Wisley, 
a right he failed to establish except within 
a certain grove his father had enclosed there. 


(Id. m. 24), 
Similar demands were made of him in 
Somerset in May, 1280, and in these he 


established his right to a weekly market and 
yearly fair on his manor at Staple (Assize 
Roll 759). Questioned as to other rights he 
claimed to have in the Hundred of Abdick, 
he answered he claimed a right to free warren 
in his demesne lands there by a charter 
H. 3 had granted to his father; and lit 
also claimed to have the Liberties of gallows, 
tumbrel, pillory, assize of bread and ale, 


trial of thieves entering his manor with 
stolen goods, waifs, frankpledge and park, 
rights which the jurymen of the Hundred 


said he and all his ancestors had ever 
sessed and used, except those of tumbrel, 


pos- 


view of frankpledge and free warren in 
Recchyth, Orchard and Bradway. (Jd. m. 
13d.). He also claimed to have the Bedelry 


of Abdick by gift of Henry 
lord of the Hundred, who, being in 
admitted that was so. (Q.W.R.). 
He was engaged in 1280 in fighting various 
actions concerning his lands in Somerset— 
rights of tenants, etc., that call for no special 


of Ortay, the 
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Court, | 


| The 
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mention, except that so far as they relate to 
the dower Margery Grapinel had of her late 
and first husband, it might be opportune to 
mention what particulars remain of this. 
From these actions in which she and Henry 
Grapinel, her husband, were in part, co- 
defendants with John; Robert of Briwes 
dowered her with some 200 acres in Coriland 
and gave her also, by a precontract of mar- 
riage, a messuage and land in Hurdecote in 
Somerset. In Essex, John .f Briwes, her 
stepson, gave her and Henry, her husband, 
20s. rent in Havering — that same rent, I 
think, which H. 3 had first granted to 
his ancestor, Robert of Taiden, in 1163, in 
exchange for such part of his wood of They- 
don as the King had enclosed in his park at 
Havering. (Pipe Roll 942, H. 2). 

Then in 1279 or before, John of Briwes 
gave to ‘‘ Lady Margery of Brus’’ to hold in 
dower of him, half a knight’s fee he held of 
Sir Robert of Gredley in Cloor in Piyrton, 
in Oxfordshire (Hund. Rolls, ii, 812-14), and 
by an Oxford Fine of 15 Jan., 1281, he con- 
veyed to them and their heirs or the heirs 
of Henry Grapinel, the Manor of ‘‘ Clehore,’’ 
for which they granted him in exchange all 
they had, three carucates of land in Staple, 
Coriland, Recchyth and Bikehall in Somer- 
set. (Oxf. Feet of Fines, 9 Ed. 1, No. 58). 

In Oct., 1280, having made default in some 
order of the King’s Court in an action John 
of Nevill had brought against him, his 
Manor of Staple was taken into the King’s 
hand, from which, without immediate suc- 
cess, Geoffrey, son of Robert of Staunton, 
on 8 Oct., sought to replevin it. (Cl. Roll, 
8 Ed. 1); and again in 1282 Richard Brown 
appeared in the same court to replevin the 
lands in Haulescomb, Devon, John of Brywes 
and Eva, his wife, had forfeited by a default 
of the same nature against Emma, daughter 
of Christopher (Cl. Roll 10 Ed. 1). In 
which year, in May, John, son of Robert 
of Briwes, he was again summoned to do 
military service (in person) against the 
Welsh, to be at Rhuddlan on 2 Aug., 10 Ed. 
1, 1282. (Parl. Writs). The order was, per- 
haps, as occurred at times, countermanded, 
for on 12 Nov., 1282, when summonses went 
out to thirty-nine military tenants to be 
at Carmarthen, with horse and arms, in per- 
son or by another on 6 Dec., John of Briwes’s 
name occurs, I think, immediately after that 
of Oliver of Dynham. (Parl. Writs). A 
further military summons against the Welsh, 
in person to muster at Montgomery, on 23 
May, 1283, should have taken him there. 
same day, by a final concord made at 
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Shrewsbury, John of Briwes, 
Beatrice their daughter, and Robert, son of 


| 


Eva his wife, | and Beatrice and her heirs; and that within 


a year of that, John being meanwhile dead, 


William Burnel, querents, by Robert, son of | the Bishop married his nephew Robert to 


Geoffrey of Stanton, who appeared for them, 
conveyed to Robert (Burnel), Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, deforciant, their manor of Wis- 
ley, in Surrey, upon terms to convey it again 
to John and Eva for lives, 
to Robert, son of William Burnel, and to 
Beatrice and her issue. In default of her 
issue, the younger Burnel was to have the 


estate for life, with remainder to the bishop, | u : 
| that Robert Fitz Pain and Ela his wife, had 


quit of all claim that any other heir of Bea- 
trice might have to it. 
Fines, 2 Ed. 1). The Fine clearly had 
another object than that of a father’s desire 
to provide against the accidents of war: it 
was to prevent the manor falling into ‘the 
hands of Beatrice’s other heirs. 


with remainder | m 


(Surrey Feet of | 


In 1284 John of Briwes was dead, and the | 


Manor of Staple was in the King’s custody. 


(Feudal Aids). 
tament, the Bishop of Bath and Wells was 


chief. An Inquisition of his Somerset 
lands but no P.M. exists. What else 
he had, in Devon, Southampton, Surrey, 


Essex and in Warwick, I cannot say: 
Somerset, Geoffrey of Stanton held in 1285 
a virgate of land in Bradway by serjeanty 
of his heirs who held it of Henry of Ortay ; 
and Ralf Sansaver held of the same heirs 


the Manor of Spertegrave, which they hold 
of the Abbot of Glastonbury. 
From Inquisitions made in 1292-3, it 


would appear as if Briwes had dealt with his 
other estates as with Wisley ; for many years 
later a John Burnel held one-eighth of -a 
knight’s fee in Hodenhull Bruize in War- 
wickshire and in Gloucestershire, 
Burnell enfeoffed his nephew, 
nel, of the manor of Rissington Bassett three 
years before his death, till the King’s 
escheator ejected him from it and it was 


Of the executors of his tes- | 


| Beatrice, a marriage the father had _ before 
his death consented - to: that Robert was now 
21, Beatrice 17, the parents of a daughter or, 
as an Inquisition in the Exchequer, 21 Ed. 1, 
. 10, says, a son. 

Of Burnel and of Beatrice his wife, I 
know nothing more than that in 1326 Bea- 
trice and, inferentially, her child, were dead, 
as was also (in 1623) Eva, her mother, and 


disseised Robert Burnell of the manor of 
Wisley, on what grounds I do not know. 
(Close Roll, 2 Td. 3, m. 25). 


L. GRIFFITH. 


THE SPEAKER’S PLATE. 
[t is common knowledge that until a hun- 
dred years ago there was an established 
custom that every election of a Speaker of 





| the House of Commons involved the provision 


of a service of plate of 4,000 oz. of silver. 


| It was a very valuable addition to the not 


but in | 


unattractive emoluments of a great office. It 
was certainly proper that so high an officer 
should be able to entertain his official guests 
in a manner agreeable with his dignity. 
Moreover, in days when the major part of 


| the Speaker’s salary was derived from fees 


| 


collected on a fluctuating number of private 
and local Bills promoted in Parliament, the 
value of the plate, estimated at about £1,400, 


| was a useful means of improving the aver- 


Bishop | 
Robert Bur- | 


| and for all, 


given to Leticia of Theydon, its heiress. In | 


Somerset, where the widow, Eva, had dower 
in one-third of the manor of Staple, Eva 
Giffart, in 1315, undoubtedly the same per- 
son, was holding Coriland for life, worth 
60s. a year in rent, of the heirs of Bishop 
Burnel. (1.P.M. Edward Burnel). 
Indeed, it is explicitly stated in an Inqui- 
sition made at Bradway on 18 Sept., 1293, 
that John of Brywys, granting the marriage 
of his daughter, Beatrice, to Robert Burnell, 
the bishop had, with the King’s 
at the instance of the bishop, enfeoffed 
Thomas of Button, archdeacon of Wells, of 
the manors of Staple and Coriland, who 
thereupon enfeoffed therewith John of Briwes 


age annual remuneration. When the salary 
was fixed, first at £6,000 and later at £5,000 
a year, this excuse disappeared, and that 
unremitting and remorseless economist, 
Hume, had little difficulty in procuring that 
the service of plate should be provided once 
and attached not to the occu- 
pant of the chair but to his office. 

There are three small problems connected 
with the plate which seem worth enquiry. 
In the first place, when was this provision 
first made? Secondly, when did it become 


| established that the plate was the Speaker’s 


personal property? Thirdly, when did it 
become a recurrent grant? One naturally 
| associates the plate with the Speaker’s 


| official full-dress dinners. 


licence and | 


These are defin- 
itely referred to in 1796 (Colchester’s Diary, 
I. 34), and were clearly then a settled cus- 
tom. Whether the dinners derived from the 
plate or the plate from the dinners, it is 
not possible to say. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Speakers were gentlemen 
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with good private and public incomes and 
would naturally entertain both private 
friends and official acquaintances as_ the 


shows no earlier reference to the subject 
than 1689. 

There are in L.C. 
House. One such, of 1680, contains no refer- 
ence to the Speaker. 
jewels and plate in March, 1687/8 (Har. 
MS., 1890) includes lists of the articles 
“withe His Maes Greate Officers,’’ and 
Ambassadors, and with 
every department of the royal household, but 
it makes no mention of the Speaker. In 
similar lists of later date, the Speaker’s 
allotment of plate is catalogued along with 
the others. In 1689 Henry Powle was 
Speaker of the ‘‘ Convention’’ and on 10 
Feb. of that year (N.S.) the following 
warrant was issued :— 


That yu lend unto ye Honoble. Henry | 
House of | 
Comons these parcells of white plate following | 


Powle Esqr. Speaker of the 
(vizt) A large Bason and Ewre, Six large dishes 
with Mazarines, six lesser dishes wth Mazar- 
ines, foure dozen of silver Plates, two dozen of 
spoones, two dozen of fforkes, and two plaine 
salvers And that yu take his hand for ye Re- 
ceipt of the same to bee returned into yr Office 
when required. (L.C. 5/108, f. 128]. 

It seems clear that Powle was the first 
Speaker to receive this loan. The articles 
were returned in March, 1690. In the same 
month the same pieces were lent to Trevor, 
and in due course were returned and his in- 
denture for 2,000 oz. was discharged. 


In March, 1695, and again in November, | =! 
| Queen’s pleasure for your having the plate,”’ 


Foley gave his bond for 4,000 oz. of plate, 
the return of which was duly noted in both 
cases. 


gilt plate, valued at £27 10s., and 3,928 oz. 


successor, Robert Harley, received the usual 
issue, on indenture, when he was first elected 
Speaker in February, 1701 (N.S.). In the 
following December he was re-elected, after 
the closest contest for the chair on record, 
defeating his re-nominated predecessor by 
only four votse. Possibly to celebrate this 
great occasion, or on the plea of extraordin- 
ary entertaining due from him in the new 
reign, he contrived to get not a further loan 
of the same but a second issue of another 
4,000 oz. of silver plate. When he left the 
Chair to become a Secretary of State, he 
drew from the Jewel Office the allowance 
(circa 1,000 oz.) attached to that position. 


| received the 
| ment :— 
spirit moved them or as policy advised. A | 
close examination of the Jewel Office records 


An inventory of Crown | 


lesser officials in | 


| and Harley resigned. 


| Prime Minister. 


Littleton follows suit with 55 oz. of | 
| 5/108). 
of white plate worth £1,327 13s. 4d. His | 


In January and again in March, 1708, he 
following peremptory docu- 


Pursuant to a warrt. to me Direckted bearing 
date ye 19th day of May 1703 whereof you have 
had former Notice and by Repeated orders to 


the Office I am now to acquaint you that you 
2 2 5/108 several lists of | ties Jewell Office the Severall Parcells of plate 
plate held in and issued from the Jewel | 


are required forthwith to returne into her Maj- 


wh you stand charged with in the bookes of 
the said Office and by Indenture in order to be 
Discharged Otherwise process will be Issued 
out against you.—Ino. Charlton. 

It is worth noting that this demand was 
addressed to Harley at a critical point of his 
career. In January, 1708, one of his clerks 
had been found guilty of, and was executed 
for, treasonable correspondence with the 
French Government. Godolphin and Marl- 
borough were very justly suspicious of Har- 
ley’s loyalty to them as his colleagues, and 
were determined to get rid of him. The 
breach between them was open in February, 
But he was ceaseless 
in intrigue. His antagonists were eventu- 
ally routed, and in August, 1710, Harley 
was in office again, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and, for all practical purposes, 
In the interval, as is well- 
known, he did not lose the confidence of the 
Queen, and was in constant touch with her 
through his cousin, Mrs. Masham. It was, 
therefore, when his foes had, as they thought, 
got rid of him, that the Jewel Office was 
stirred up to fall upon him with its claim 
for 9,015 oz. of plate of the value of £3,005. 
If Anne could not have him officially in the 


| ministry, she could protect him from this 


sort of attack. 
the Lord 


In May he was informed that 
Treasurer had ‘“‘ received the 


and in August Harley got his full discharge 
and grant under the Privy Seal. (L.€. 


The precedent thus set was followed on 
the retirement of John Smith, a close friend 
of Godolphin (Dasent’s Speakers, p. 240) 
whose ‘‘ good and acceptable services per- 
formed unto us ’’ earned for him the decision 
‘““to bestow on him the said plate and to 
discharge ‘him from the same.” (L.C. 
5/108) 

Sir Richard Onslow, handsomely defeated 
by Harley in the 1701 contest for the Chair, 
succeeded Smith and received the grant of 
4,000 oz., ‘‘ of white plate to be made into 
such vessels and after such fashion as he 
shall direct.’’ He, too, was not required to 
return this service, though he did not get 
his discharge until 1714. It is ascertained 
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fact that his two immediate successors, 
Bromley and Hanmer, left their official plate 
to their descendants (Dasent’s Speakers, 
246, 250). It had definitely become a per- 
quisite of a fixed amount. It does not yet 
appear when it became a recurrent profit, 
Harley, truly, managed to get two sets, but 
Smith did not. The next three Speakers 
only served single terms. Then Spencer 
Compton was elected in two Parliaments 
(1715 and 1722). 

On each occasion he got his 4,000 oz. o1 
plate. In both cases his indentures were dis- 
charged a considerable time before the period 
of service ended. Hanmer, whose Speaker- 
ship closed in January, 1715, had received 
his discharge in the previous July. That 
was the first time a Speaker had obtained 
full possession before he left the chair. 
Thenceforward this was the ordinary form. 


Spencer Compton’s experience clinched the | 


Hanmer precedent, and set a fair precedent 
for the recurrence of the grants. He was 
succeeded by Arthur Onslow, who was elected 
Speaker five times (23 Jan., 1728, to 20 
March, 1761). It is in this period that 
one might expect to find the establishment 
of the extravagant repetition of the allow- 
ance. But it did not so happen; rather, it 
seems as if there had been a definitely inten- 
tional avoidance of the heavy expenditure. 
Once, twice, and a third time Onlsow got 
his plate and his discharge. By that time 
possibly his strong-room was a little over- 
charged with the accumulations; at any 
rate, on his fourth election (Nov., 1747), 
although the usual warrant was issued, it 
must have been withdrawn, for in May, 
1748, another was put forth:— 

To provide and deliver for the use of the 
Right Honble Arthur Onslow Esqr. Speaker of 
the Honble House of Commons One Hundred 
and Twenty four Ounces of Gold for a Cup and 
Cover in lieu of the usual Quantity of Four 
Thousand Ounces of White Plate allowed 
former Speakers, to be made after such 
Fashion as he shall direct. [L.C. 5/110, f. 217). 

The subsequent account shows that it cost 
£682, and there is no further reference to 
it or to him in the books. It was clearly a 
gift in return for his services to the King 
and to the House, and the terms of the war- 
rant seem to suggest that it was felt that 
there should be some kind of limit to the 
perquisites of the office. It is fair to sup- 
pose that by that time the common view was 
that a Speaker, on every election, should 
get his dole of silver plate. The Lord Cham- 
berlain, 


| £1,301 8s., 


faced with the need to exercise reas- | 
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onable economy, could argue that since the 
allotment was first made, no Speaker had 
received more than two warrants; to which 
Onslow perhaps would reply that none of 
them had been elected four times. The gold 
cup may have been a consolatory compromise, 
He got no more; although his last term as 
Speaker was his longest (May, 1754, to 
March, 1761). Early in the reign of George 
III, notice was taken of the very heavy 
charge involved in providing plate for Am- 
bassadors, Secretaries of State, and other 
high officials. A minute of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury (L.C. 5/162, f. 
518) of 16 Jan., 1767, laid it down :— 


That no Person shall be entitled to receive 
the Allowance of Plate a second time... upon 
being appointed to the same Office or Ap- 
pointed to any other in Consideration of which 
an equal Allowance of Plate has hitherto been 
made... These Regulation not to extend to 
the Right Honble The Speaker of the House 
of Commons. 


The four Speakers next after Onslow got 
their plate and their discharges. (Two dis- 
charges do not appear in the records, but 
this may reasonably be taken as due to office 
carelessness and not to variation of the now 
settled practice. Then came “ the Doctor.” 
Addington served four times. The first time 
he drew the allowance of plate. The second 
time, instead of adding to his collection of 
plates, dishes, sauce boats, epergnes, candle- 
sticks, and knives and forks, he ordered thirty 
dish covers, one cistern and one fountain. On 
his third election he arranged with his Trea- 
sury to be allowed to draw £1,270 commuta- 
tion money. Nothing appears for his fourth 
election, on 22 Jan., 1801. As he re- 
signed the office within a month, any claim 
would have been rather indecent and almost 
certainly futile. 

Mitford, Speaker from February, 1801, to 
February, 1802, got through his year of 
office without any plate coming his way, 
although the customary warrant was issued 
by the Lord Chamberlain on 2 June, 1801. 
Three weeks later the King issued a warrant 
to the Treasury, presumably at the request 
of the Speaker, directing ‘‘a sum to be 
issued to Sir John Mitford in lieu of Plate.” 
An appendix to the Commons’ Journals 
(C.J., Ivii, 771) shows that he received 
in addition to his ‘‘ equipage”’ 
of £1,000. (The same record shows that 
Addington drew his equipage allowance three 
times, but not the fourth). There followed 
two Speakers who served twelve Parliaments. 
Charles Abbot, elected five times (Feb., 1802, 
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to June, 1817) took the sii twice and com- 
muted on the three later occasions. Charles 
Manners Sutton, chosen seven times (June, 
1817, to Dec., 1834) appears to have done 
without Jewel Office plate. He commuted 
from the start, and the records remain for 
his first five elections. Those for June, 1831, 
and January, 1833, have not _ been 
found. His successor, Abercromby, came 
under the new arrangements by which 
the salary was reduced to £5,000 a 
year, and the equipage was granted only on 
a first election, and the plate allowance dis- 
appeared altogether. Such was the ill-luck 
of the one Scotsman ever elected to the 
Speakership. It appears, therefore, that no 
plate was drawn after Charles Abbot’s second 
allowance (in 1803). From that date until 
the abolition of the system, the cash value 
was taken. In 1835, following the recom- 
mendation of a Select Committee, a service 
of plate was bought for £4,788 lls. 4d. 
(Parl. Papers, 1837, xxxix, 96). Actually, 
£6,000 was provided, but the balance was 
handed to the Speaker “‘for equipage and 
plate.”’ 

In all essentials that service remains in 
use to-day. Some changes have naturally 
been made; modern requirements were not 
wholly met by earlier provisions. Two huge 
mustard pots might hold mustard enough 
for forty persons, but they were too few to 
ensure quick distribution. These and some 
other items have been re-fashioned into 
smaller but more numerous articles. 

The records, which I have cited sparsely, 
contain several detailed lists of the various 
articles, with their weights, supplied to many 
of the Speakers. It is worth adding that 
the last of these (L.C. 5/207, f. 33) giving 
the plate supplied to Speaker Abbot in July, 
1802, begins with the following :— 

Delivered to the Rt. Honble Charles Abbot, 
Speaker of the Honble House of Commons the 
following particulars of white Plate for the 
Use of his Table to be returned on Demand. 

This can have been little more than a form 
of words, the accepted office formula devoid of 
intention. The receipt was signed by John 
Rickman, the Speaker’s Sec retary, the origin- 
ator of the census, and the friend of Lamb. 

J. V. K. 
ENTHALL FAMILY.—Genealogists may 
like to know that an article or anecdote 
of this family appears in a very little known 
magazine, the Scottish Journal of Topo- 
graphy (Edinburgh, July 1, 1848; ii. 280-1). 
J. M. Buttocu. 
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SURVIVAL OF OLD WEDDING 
CUSTOMS. 


JOT for years have I seen a country wed- 
ding with all the ritual and lore which 
used to be associated with them in my boy- 
hood days. I am glad, therefore, to learn 
that some of the old customs still linger in 
the north. In a description of a May wed- 
ding at East Moors (Helmsley, Yorks.) it 
is recorded that most of the young people 
over a wide area “‘ showed up”’ in the even- 
ing, and ‘‘ the usual ribbands were run for 
at the bride’s home. The old custom was 
observed of breaking the plate by the bride 
throwing it back with a piece of cake over 
her shoulder before entering the house.’’ I 
wonder if a gun, or guns, were fired as the 
bridal party left the church, if coppers were 
scrambled for, and other once common cus- 
toms kept. The race for the bridal garter 
had been discontinued before my day, but it 
is good to know that some of the picturesque- 
ness of rural weddings is still retained, at any 
rate in the isolated districts in the north. 
In his book on Yorkshire folk-lore, my late 
father said :— 

It was the custom in many parts of Cleveland 
for the bride and bridegroom to*leap over a 
form on leaving the church porch. On this 
feat being accomplished, a gun was fired, this 
often being charged with feathers. In many 
places meeting the bridal party with hot pots 
was common. ‘These were bowls filled with a 
kind of steaming punch, and as the bridal 
party were expected to drink from each, one 
can well understand the revelry which so often 
took place... On arrival at the bride’s home 
she was met on the doorstep and presented 
with a small cake on a plate. A little of this 
she would eat, throwing the remainder over 
her head, typical of the hope that they would 
always have plenty and a little to spare. She 
then handed the plate to ber husband who threw 
it over his head, their future happiness depend- 
ing upon its being broken. (This custom varied 
in different parts of the north). The race for 
the bridal garter was common, its possession 
being held in high esteem, and valued as a 
potent love charm. Now (1898) the race has 
fallen into disuse. 


Silk ribbands and handkerchiefs took the 
place of the elaborately worked bridal garter 
as a reward for the race. The winner of the 
most important race in days gone by had 
the right to remove the garter from the 
bride’s leg. 


J. FAIRFAx-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
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| WILITARY ADVENTURERS IN INDIA 
Readers’ Queries. (see ante pp. 406, 426, 443).—The follow- 
ing concludes the list of adventurers, etc., of 


IRTHS ON LONDON BRIDGE.—During British descent :— 
Paish, —, Capt. d. 1799. 


the considerable time I have collected | +: mc 
materials concerning Old London Bridge, I Soe a a oe jl. 1898-37 
have only discovered one reference to a birth = palmer’ W ™m. Co (1780-1867). 





having taken place on it. This appears in Paris, L. 
the ‘ Diary of Henry Machyn, Citizen and Parker, Charles, Capt. fl. 1825-37. 
Merchant-Taylor of London,’ from 1550 to Parkinson, Robert, d. 1774 Bene 
1563, edited by John Gough Nichols, F.S.A., | Haye, John Richard, Capt. fl. 1825-87. 
ga ag, Aiacgeseget oe lla atterson, Frederick, Capt. fl. 1808-37. 
A Pascall. ; oe 
1560. The xx day of Marche was the nuw a ft — 


byshope of Lychfeld and Coventre ys wyff was Peyton, James, Capt. fl. 1820-37. 
a broght to bed, ys nam Master. Bentum Phillips, W.. Lt. fl. 1803. 


[Bentham], on London Bryges at the sygne Plight, — fl.. 1800. 
of [blank]. Plough, Emanuel, Capt, 
5 = 4 gl , Jol apt. 
It is very tantalising that Machyn was so — S, gry 
careless in completing his entry. He fails Porte, John William, Col. d. 1833, aged 60. j 
not only to give the sign of the house, but | Ramsay, David Charles, Capt. fl. 1824-41. | 
does not even trouble to record whether the Rabells, —, we fi to, tr 
"hi cee aii os ‘ = Lae : ec tawlinson, —-, Capt. fl. 1777. 
child was a girl or a boy. Since discovering Raynsford, Edward, Brigadier, d. 1842. th 
the above, I have received a letter from Mrs, Reilly, Philip? Ensign. d. 1769. be 
Frederick Heber Perkins, of Boston, Mass., Reid, H, S., Lt. fl. 1828. o1 
whose first names are Anne Alwood. She Rennick, Alexander, ‘aaa d. 1846, aged 60. CO 
informs me that an ancestor of hers named | Resley, —, Lt. fl. 1803 h 
Anne Alwood was born on London Bridge in | Robbins, J. Gi a “fl. 1808. en 
D © ae ' - 7 | rv Ss = ; 
1699, ani adds that this Miss Alwood was | Robison, Hugh, Capt, fl. 1811-49. sy 


married at Glastonbury in 1722 to John | Roberts, —, Lt. fl. 1790. 
Smith, with whom, four years later, she | Roberts, Arthur, Lt. fl. 1828. 

went to New England and settled in Hart- | Roberts, —, Col. fl. 1837. T 
ford, Connecticut. | Rogers, Jacob, Lt. d. 1824. 





Possibly there may be someone among those | posers, bomen Cant a 1816 gs 
who read this who can add further to this | Mnebesk. John, Capt, fl. 1819-41. hi 
beginning of a list of people actually born | Rotton, , Lt., fl. 1803. ™ 
upon Old London Bridge. | hace Maen Capt., ce = - 

z - towbotham, ——, Lt., ¢ 3 
Gorpon Hon. | — Major, d. =. jl. 1782 M 
ORTHERN REBELS, 1570: THOMAS| Sangster’ — Cadet, jl. 1303. in 
AND CHRISTOPHER NORTON. —| Scott, G., Lt., fl. 1803-15. ch 
The former was the latter’s uncle; they were | Scott, W., Capt -Lt., d. 1807. fie 
executed at Tyburn on 27 May, 1570, for | Shepherd, James Redhead, Col., d. 1813, 4 
complicity in the Northern Rebellion. They | SI} — —_— Tie, tt, 4&2 108 of 
were to have been arraigned at Westminster, | ~'°? ponies 54. ae eee ee Oe th 
according to a paper in the Public Record | Skinner, Robert, Major, d. 1821. Sq 
Office, with William and Marmaduke Nor- Skinner, Hercules, Capt., fl. 1834-51. 
ton, Thos. Bishop, Tho. Hussy, Oswald Wil- Smith, Emilius Felix, Capt., d. 1801, aged 24. 
kinson, and Thos. Bates. I have been un- Smith, John, Capt., ? d. 1870, aged 53. H 
able to find any account of their trial, but | Smith, Lewis Ferdinand, Major, d. 1820. 

: . f Spee Smith, Salvadore, Capt., 1784-1871. 
would like to know. whether the other pris- Smith. William, Capt., d. 1863, aged 39. Sec 
oners were tried with the two Nortons who Smith, W., Capt., d. 1810. site. an 
were executed, and, if so, what was their Smith, Manuel, Capt., d. 1869, aged 61. at 
fate? Also, what relationship were Wil- Stanhope, Philip Dormer, 1752-? El 
liam and Marmaduke Norton to Thomas and Stanley, J. Richard, Capt., fl. 1825-37. fo 
Christopher ? epyer (6), Charles, aa ’ = sul 

Stevenson, James Daniel, Capt., fl. 1784. 

; Henry Bartzson. Stewart, Daniel, Capt., 1777-1811. 

New Zealand. Stewart, ~ kas, d.. 1782. 
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Stuart, Kenneth Bruce, Capt., 1783-1832. 
Stoddard, Henry, Capt., fl. 1819-49. 
Sutherland, Hugh, Lt.-Col., d. 1835, aged 69. 
Sutherland, Robert, Col., d. 1804. 

Symes, ,» Capt., d. 1803. 

Thompson, George, fl. 1797. 

Tone, William Henry, Col., d. 1802. 
Turnbull, P., Capt., fl. 1803-41. 
Urquhart, ——, Ens., d. 1801. 

Vickers, , Major, d. 1804. 

Walters, George Hopkins, Lt., fl. 1812-25. 
Wapshott, John., Maj., d. 1820. 

Ward, W., fl., 1837. 

Wilson, John Radcliffe, Capt., fl. 1829-53. 
Wrixon, Henry Bentley, Capt., fl. 1828-53. 
Wroughton, ——, Ensign, fl. 1803. 














Woodville, , Ensign, fl. 1803. 
Yates, Chas Wm., Capt., fl. 1825-37. 
Young, David, fl. 1770. 
Young, John S8., Capt., fl. 1820-41. 
H. Buttock, 
Capt. 
THE WORD ‘ TOWN- 


j EANING OF 
SHIP.’’—For many years I have been 
trying to discover the modern meaning of 
the word ‘‘ township.’’ I say ‘‘ modern ”’ 
because I am of course familiar with the 
original sense. So far I have come to the 
conclusion that the word as currently used 
has no meaning whatever, and that it is 
employed merely ignorantly or casually as a 
synonym for ‘‘ parish”’ or “‘ village.’’ 


P. de B. 


HE REV. THOMAS LLOYD, LOIS 
WEEDON. — This Warwickshire vicar 
was educated at Wrexham, of which parish 
his father had been curate. His clerical 
antecedents and periods will oblige. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


METALLIC TRACTORS. — I should be 

much obliged if any of your readers could 
inform me as to the nature of the following 
charitable institution which I find mentioned 
in ‘ The Royal Kalendar’ for 1806, p. 325: 
“ Perkinean Institution for the application 
of the Metallic Tractors to the Disorders of 
the Poor. N. 2, Glass-house Street, Golden 
Square. I, Bennet, Secretary.’’ 


ERNEST A. KENT, F.S.A. 


HENRY VIV’S WEDDING ANTHEM.— 
Can anyone kindly tell me where the 
score of the anthem said to have been sung 
and composed by Robert Fayrfax (Fairfax) 
at the marriage of King Henry VII and 
Elizabeth of York on 18 Jan, 1486, can be 
found and seen, or give any hints on the 
subject ? 
GEORGE AUSTEN, 
Chancellor of York Minster. 
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IEUTENANT CLUTTERBUCK.—What 
was the Christian name of this officer? 
He was in the 75th Regt., and was wounded 
at Bhurtpore in 1805. Was he identical 
with the Lieutenant Clutterbuck, 1st Regt., 
who was wounded at Flushing in 1809? 
C. Roy HupLesTon. 
RIESTS HANGED ON THEIR OWN 
STEEPLES.—In Cal. State Pap. Dom., 
1547-1580 (London: 1856) mention is made, 
under date 19 July, 1549, of an order pres- 
cribed by Lord Gray for the execution of 
rebels in Oxford and other counties, ‘‘ some 
of the priests to be hanged on their own 
steeples???’ Was this order enforced, and 
were priests executed on their own steeples ? 
If so, where? 
Henry Bateson. 
New Zealand. 


““YHURCH HOPYS.’’ — The Rev. Canon 

' Granville Smith, Vicar of Swaffham, 
Norfolk, published some time ago a little 
booklet with the title ‘ Long Ago in Swaff- 
ham.’ In dealing with the legend of ‘ The 
Swaffham Tinker and His Dog,’’ he makes 
reference to the window in St. Mary’s 
Church, Lambeth, which contains a_ repre- 
sentation of a pedlar and his dog. He says 
that in the parish of Lambeth there is a 
parcel of land once known as the ‘‘ Church 
Hopys ”’ called Pedlar’s Acre. It is now 
the site of the London County Council Offices. 

What exactly was the meaning of the 
term ‘‘ Church Hopys?’’ My reason for the 
question is that in the parish of Kirk Mer- 
rington there is a portion of land called 
the “‘ Hopys’’ or ‘‘ Hopies,’’ which at some 
time or other formed part of the Vicar’s 
glebe. The term ‘‘ Hopys”’ is certainly pe- 
culiar. If it exists elsewhere, I should be 
glad to hear of it. 

H. ASKEw. 


YAPTAIN ADOLPHE DE MOTTET. — 

A French officer, appointed to the Nizam 
of Hyderabad’s Army on 6 Sept., 1817. 
Was still serving in 1849, as Paymaster, 
Hyderabad Division. His sister, Marie 
Clotilde, dau. of Benoit Mottet de la Fon- 
taine, Baron fiéffé de St. Corneille, Seigneur 
de la Motte et de la Fontaine, m. 13 Nov., 
1816, Henry Russell (Resident at Hydera- 
bad, 1811-20), afterwards 2nd Bart. of Swal- 
lowfield. She d. 31 Jan., 1872. De Mottet 
served in the Russell Cavalry (disbanded 
1822). Further details of him are asked for. 


H. Buttock, 
Capt. 
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Replies. 
BAPTISM BY SOLDIERS. 
(clxii. 316, 358). 


FURTHER illustrating irregularities dur- 
ing warfare, early in the American 
Civil War there were great revivals of re-~ 
ligion pending battles on each side of the 
line near which I then lived though too 
young to thave personal knowledge of the 
following incident. A Massachusetts colonel, 
wrathful at the news reaching him one morn- 
ing that an adjacent Pennsylvania regiment 
was to have a dozen coverts baptized that 
noon, sent for a subordinate and ordered: 
‘‘ Sergeant Major, detail fifteen men for 
baptism at two this afternon; I’m not going 


to let any —— lot of Pennsylvania Dutch- 
men get ahead of my Yankee boys!”’ 
ROcKINGHAM. 


IVERSE EYES (clxii. 213).—At Scun- 
thorpe in Lincolnshire a gentleman who 
was Churchwarden there forty years ago had 
one eye grey and the other brown. His wife 
had the same _ peculiarity, though less 
markedly. It used to be suggested that that 
was one reason why they married. Hearing 
of a terrier dog with diverse eyes, the gentle- 
man purchased it. I never heard that he 
was able to add further to his collection. 
Vi. 
OBBED HAIR (clxii. 333, 409).—There 
is a version of the influence of the Terror 
upon Parisian hairdressing, which differs 
somewhat from the account suggested by Mr. 
Hamitt. When Madame Elizabeth had her 
hair cut off as a preliminary to her execu- 
tion, some of those present took away a lock 
as a souvenir. So too, Charlotte Corday, 
when the executioner was busy with his 
shears, picked up a lock from the floor and 
gave it to the young man who was engaged 
in sketching her. 

Many French women, imprisoned during 
the Terror, had beautiful long hair of which 
they were justly proud. Wishing to leave 
plaits of it to their relations as a keepsake, 
they cut it off themselves before they were 
sent to the Revolutionary Tribunal, at the 
same time arranging to leave the neck clear 
for the knife of the guillotine. This fashion 
was known as coiffure @ la sacrificé. So 
when, after the fall of Robespierre, the gates 
of the prisons were unexpectedly opened, 


many of the women who came out had short | 
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hair, and one of them, Madame Tallieu, 
| famous for her beauty, determined to wear 


it short. Her example was quickly followed 
by the Merveilleuses, as the smart ladies of 
Paris were then called. Immense interest 
was taken in the changes of fashion, as 
trivial as they were frequent, and just after 
the battle of Rivoli all Paris was astir with 
excitement, not because of the victory which 
gave North Italy to Bonaparte, but because 
a decree had gone forth from the leaders of 
feminine society that in future all women 
aspiring to social distinction must wear their 
hair @ la Grecque. Madame Tallien aimed 
as far as was possible at resembling a Greek 
goddess. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG, 


_In France bobbed hair is termed “a la 
Ninon,’’ after Ninon de 1’Enclos. 


| H, H.. W. 
N INIATURE MAHOGANY BUREAUS 

(clxii. 162, 354, 392, 430, 447). 
— In America these miniature pieces 
of furniture were made by the _ ap- 
prentices when they were learning the 


trade of cabinet-maker. I have a ‘‘ blanket- 
trunk ’’ so-called of bird’s eye maple, 15ins, 
high. The top is a lid that lifts, and below 
are two drawers, with wooden knobs. 


CONSTANCE WILLIAMS. 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxii. 
226, 322, 429). — On 29 May, 1596, a 
marriage licence was granted to Thomas 
Trapper to marry Parnell Burton at St. 
Gabriel, Fenchurch Street. In the Close 
Rolls (temp. Richard II) the name of Par- 
nell Persoun is mentioned (a male). I knew 
the Rev. Florence Wethered, who was for 
many years Rector of Hurley, Berkshire, and 
had a son of this name. Petronella is an 
ancient feminine form of Peter, for instance, 
Petronella de Cham. 


J. P. Bacon PHILuiPs. 


‘‘Parnel,”’ or “ Parnell,’’ is not yet obso- 
lete, as a Christian name. A male resident 
in Stratford-on-Avon is named Parnel Field. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 
SQUATTING (clxii. p. 353). — In ‘ Mush- 
ma room Town’ by Oliver Onions (pub- 
lished by Hodder and Stoughton in 1915) on 
p. 64 an explanation is given of ‘‘ Hafod 
Unos ’ 

Strictly 
pavilion-shelter-of a night. 


’ 


speaking, its the summer-house- 
The essentials are 
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that it must be built on common land and in 
a single night. 

It goes on to explain that smoke must 
have gone up the chimney. An account of 
the building of one of these houses by four 
brothers follows. 


A. W. Bovyp. 


WHEELER (clxii. 425). 
After the death of his wife he was 
ordained by Cardinal Manning on 15 Aug., 
1867, in the private chapel at York Place. 
He assisted the Dowager Duchess of Norfolk 
in connection with the church at Arundel. 
He resided in Westmoreland Road, and said 
his daily Mass at the church of St. Mary-of- 
the-Angels, opposite, and founded there: a 
chapel dedicated St. Helena and St. Mag- 
dalen, now known as the Chapel of the 
Relics. On 4 Aug., 1890, he died, aged 82, 
leaving a son, Luke, and grandchildren. 
F. P. Leyspurn-YARKER. 


JILLIAM 


Cambridge. 


vs ged *” (clxi. 225, 269, 285; clxii. 34).— 
To give an instance of American usage, 
R. W. Emerson, in his Journal (iv. 408-409), 
March 9, 1838, writes: ‘ Lidian could never 
cure Mrs. W. of calling snowed, snew.”’ 


J. H. Brrss. 


OBERT SOUTHEY’S LIBRARY 
425). — The greater part of Robert 
Southey’s library was sold by S. Leigh 
Sotheby and Co., on 8 May, 1844, and sub- 
sequent days. Other of his books were in- 
cluded in a sale by L. A. Lewis, of Fleet 

Street, on 28 April, 1845. 
H. J. 5B. 


In ‘The Medway River and Valley,’ by 
W. Coles Finch, published in 1929, there is 
an interesting account at pp. 114-16 of 
Southey’s sole surviving grandson. ‘This 
gentleman told the writer that Southey’s 
library still existed intact with a relative. 
This was in 1917, and the grandson died in 
1929. In view of B. H. J.’s statement that 
he possesses one of Southey’s books and that 
he has seen others in catalogues, this re- 
mark seems to lack verification. 

A. Hi. 'E. 


ICHARD PARKES OF OAKSWELL 
HALL, WEDNESBURY (clxii. 369, 
412).—The celebrated Dud Dudley, the first 
person to utilise coal or 
was termed, for the smelting of iron-ore in- 
stead of charcoal, wrote a book on the sub- 
ject entitled ‘ Metallum Martis,’ in the 


(cl xii. 


CLEMENTS. 


reign of James I, who granted him a patent ' 
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in the process. The following weneeiaidh is 
extracted from this work :— 
Richard Parkes & Parks-House, Esq., the 


Athour’s Brother-in-Law, about 1 year after 
the Pattent was granted, did carry for the 
Authour much good merchantable [ron into 


the Tower, by King James’s command to be 
tryed by all Artists, and they did very well 
approve of the Iron, and the said Parkshouse 
had a fowling Gun there made of Pit-cole Iron, 
with his name gilt upon the Gun, which Gun 
was taken from him by Colonel Levison, Gov- 
ernour of Dudley Castle and never restored. 
Is it possible to connect the Richard 
Parkes mentioned in the extract with the 
family of Richard Parkes, the subject of the 
query at the first reference? If so, could the 
connection with Dud Dudley be explained? 
He speaks of him as his brother-in-law. 
When I resided in the borough of Wednes- 
bury between 1882 and 1887, there was then 
resident in the district a local industrial 
magnate named Henry Persehouse Parkes, 
and at the same time there was also living 
a member of the Lloyd banking family named 


Wilson Lloyd, of Myvod House, Wood 
Green, Wednesbury, M.P. for the borough. 
These, I think, would be connected with the 


people mentioned by Mr. 


HE REV. MR. LEAKE (s.v. ‘A Voyage 

from Gibraltar to Leghorn in 1789-90; 
clxii. $26).—The following particulars con- 
cerning a Leake family may help Mr. P. D. 
Munpy in his efforts to identify the Rev. 
Mr. Leake. 

The Curate of St. John’s Chapel, Wear- 
dale, 1719-1724, was a Rev. William Leake. 
He had resided in Stanhope for a consider- 
able period. Whilst paying a business visit 
to Newcastle in Oct., 1764, he lost his life 
crossing the river Team on horseback. The 
horse stuck fast in the mud and its rider 
was drowned. He was buried at Whickham, 
Oct. 17 of the year mentioned. He was then 
seventy years of age. His wife was Eliza- 
beth Gibson, evidently a member of an old 
Weardale family, small property owners at 
St. John’s Chapel. The Rev. William 
Leake’s daughter, Euphemia, b. 1719, mar- 
ried by licence George Brumwell, of Warden 
Hill, eldest son of Francis Brumwell, of the 
same place, March 9, 1748. George Brum- 
well was the grandfather of Lieut. John 
Brumwell, who died of wounds received at 
the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, Jan. 27, 
1812. 

Euphemia Leake had a brother, William 
Leake, bapt. June 1, 1722. The Francis 
Brumwell mentioned possessed an old note- 


Benjamin Walker. 
H. Askew. 
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book which contained the following entry, 
dated Oct. 15, 1731:—‘‘ William Leeke [the 
name is frequently recorded thus] apothe- 
cary, St. Martin’s Lane, London.’’ It is 
safe to assume that the curate and the apothe- 
cary were related. 

A George Leake or John George Leake died | 
unmarried in New York, June 2, 1827, leav- 
ing a considerable estate to which twenty-six 
persons, two English, three American and | 
twenty-one Scotch, preferred claims as his 
heirs. One of the English claimants was the 
Rev. William Leake, of Devonshire, a rather 


vague description. The Rev. William 
Leake, curate of St. John’s Chapel, is | 
thought to have been connected with the 


family of John George Leake, whose father 
had been the owner of an estate at Bedling- 
ton, Northumberland. H. Askew. 
NURSERY RHYME WANTED (clxii. 
391). — A version of ‘‘ A gaping wide- 

mouthed Waddling Frog ’’ appears in ‘ Fire- | 
side Amusements ’ (a volume in Chambers’s 
Library for Young People, published 1848 
and on); also in a different edition, 1880 | 
(( ‘hambers’ S Juvenile Library Series). Both 
editions say “‘ A very difficult game of mem- 
ory is a very odd one, the ‘Gaping wide- 
mouthed W addling Frog.’ One of the 
players, handing anything he pleases to his } 
neighbour, says, ‘Take this’; the next 
answers, ‘ What’s this?’ to which the first 
replies, ‘A gaping wide-mouthed Waddling 
Frog.’ The second does the same thing to a | 
third, adding, ‘Two pudding ends would 
choke a dog, with a gaping wide-mouthed 
waddling frog,’’’ and so on through the 
whole party. After this I merely give the 
additional lines, without the cumulative re- 
petitions :— 

Three Monkeys tied to a Clog, 

Four horses stuck in a bog; 

Five puppies buy a rounded hall 

Which daily for their breakfast call; 

Six beetles against a wall 

Close by an old woman’s apple-stall; 

Seven lobsters in a dish 

As fresh as any heart could wish 

Eight joiners in a joiner’s stall 

Working with their tools and all; 

Nine peacocks in the air 

I wonder how they all got there 

I don’t know and I don’t care; 

Ten comets in the sky 

Some low and some high; 

Eleven ships sailing on the main 

Some bound for France and some for Spain 

I wish them all safe home again; 

Twelve huntsmen with horns and hounds 

Hunting over other men’s grounds;.., 

I cannot say when or where this strange ' 


etc. ; 


game originated. Other readers might do so. 
MM. ALOE: 


50, Station Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


EFERENCES WANTED (clsxii. 318, 359, 427) 
—(1) See Bacon’s ‘Novum Organum,’ [ lxxvii, 
“Sed temporibus insequentibus, ex inunda- 
tione Barbarorum in imperium Romanun, 
postquam doctrina humana velut naufragium 
perpessa esset; tum demum_philosophiae 
Aristotelis et Platonis, tanquam tabulae ex 
materia leviore et minus solida, per fluctus 
temporum servatae sunt.” Bacon had already 
said much the same in lxxi. Kitchin compares 
the “ Advancement of Learning,’ p. 49 and 58 of 
‘ Filum Labyrinthi.’ The passage in Coleridge’s 
‘Friend’ will be found in Section 2, essay 8, 
nearly three quarters through, pp. 321, 322 of 
the edition of 1866. The general reader is prob- 
ably more familiar with Bacon’s words in his 
53rd essay, ‘Of Praise,’ “Certainly Fame is 
like a River, that beareth up Things Light and 
Swolne, And Drownes Things waighty and 

Solide.’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


(2) Coleridge has distorted the text tag 
can be found in the Novum Organum, Pt. 
Ixxvii, and is also reasserted in the De Prin 
bag Ellis and Spedding’s translation, edited 
by J. M. Robertson. (‘ The Philosophical Works 
of Francis Bacon,’ Routledge, 1905) at p. 650. 
Bacon’s actual words are, in the former refer- 
ence, “ But in the times which followed, when 
on the inundation of barbarians into the Roman 
Empire human learning had suffered ship- 
wreck, then the systems of Aristotle and 
Plato, like planks of lighter and _ less_ solid 
material, floated on the waves of time and were 
preserved.” In the latter reference, his words 
are :— “‘ Therefore it was not Aristotle or Plato, 
but Genseric and Attila and the barbarians, 
who destroyed this philosophy. For at that 
time, when all human learning had _ suffered 
shipwreck, these planks of Aristotelian and 
Platonic philosophy, as being of a lighter and 
more inflated substance, were preserved and 
came down to us, while the more solid parts 
sank and almost passed into oblivion.” 


H. Kenpra Baker. 


(3) Stella, whose real name was Sarah Anna 
Lewis was in England in the late ’60’s, I feel 
sure. She knew Poe, and helped Ingré am with 
his biography of that poet, whom she employed 
to correct her verses—and to “ puff ” them too. 
Much of her poetry is dreadful trash, but the 
rather lovely lines “The Forsaken,” quoted 
in most of Poe’s reviews of her work, were 
pretty surely not corrected by him. One can 
believe her capable of good work on occasion, 
for all her affectations. 

TO. MM. 


OURCE WANTED (clxii. 162, 391, 427).—The 
S lines beginning :— “Some future day, when 
what is new is not,’”? come from the sixth of 
Clough’s ‘ Songs in aie ’ which bears the 
| date 1852. 

V. R. 
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g The Library. 


The Correspondence of Lichard Hurd and 
William Mason. With Introduction and 
Notes by the late Ernest Harold Pearce. 
Edited with additional Notes by Leonard 
Whibley. (Cambridge University Press. 
10s. 6d. net). 





| replies: “‘I cannot say that I quite agree 
| with your Lordship in what you think of 


(He letters in this collection form part of | 


a deposit of family papers and relics 
made at Hartlebury Castle, residence of the 
Bishops of Worcester, by the representatives 
of persons who had formerly had professional 
connection with Bishop Hurd and his fam- 
ily. For many years these remains, it would 
appear, had had no legal owner, and it was 
a happy thought, inspired by the late Dr. 
Pearce’s account of Hurd in his book on 
Hartlebury Castle, to lay them up in the 
old Bishop’s own home. The fifty-nine letters 
here given us are those which Richard Hurd, 
the younger, the Bishop’s nephew, who at 
his death had the care of his papers, saw 
fit to preserve. The greater number are 
Hurd’s—mostly to Mason, but including five 
addressed to Gray. Mason’s letters begin 
only in 1788, when after a temporary breach, 
the friendship between the two men was re- 
sumed. Mason had kept Hurd’s letters of 
the earlier years, and his executor Chris- 
topher Alderson sent them to the Bishop 
after Mason’s death; Hurd, it seems, had 
destroyed Mason’s, which 
show that the friendship was stronger on 
Mason’s side. The topics with which they 
entertained one another are mainly literary ; 
and Mason’s plays and poems vie with the 
works of Warburton as subject-matter. Hurd 
has plenty of enthusiasm at command for 
his friend, though he speaks his mind very 
frankly on anything he finds amiss. His 
letters would be worth looking through by 
any student interested in the aims and 
methods of ordinary literary criticism a 
century and a half ago as contrasted with 
our own. In them should perhaps be found 


Mr. Gray. That he would have been more 
happy, had he earlier in life been in easy 
circumstances, is most certain, for so would 
every man not born to compleat competency. 
But an increase of Rank would have made 
him miserable. He had warm social affec- 
tions, but he had also much natural pride, 
which latter, had it been heightened by 
adventitious Rank, must have diminished the 
reciprocal affection of those he was most in- 
clined to love, and this to a person of his 
Sensibility would have been a constant source 
of disappointmt and chagrin. Of this how- 
ever I am certain, that had he been superior 
to me (you may be afsured I mean only with 


| respect to temporal fortune and civil Station, 


for in all things else I ever did and shall 
ever feel my inferiority) our frienship woul 
not have continued so long as it did... ”’ 

Bishop Pearce had prepared transcript 
introduction and an _ incomplete series of 


| notes for the publication of these letters. 


Mr. Leonard Whibley, taking up the task 
after the Bishop’s death, has completed the 
annotation (which is now admirably full) 
and has added, before the text of the letters, 
the chronological records uf their lives which 
Hurd and Mason severally left behind them, 


| and after it, a few letters written to Wor- 


might tend to | 


a part of the explanation of the extraordin- | 


ary badness of late eighteenth century verse. 


The most positively interesting point of | 
the correspondence occurs in letters of Sep- | 


tember, 1794. In the first of these 


the | 


Bishop says: ‘I have lately amused myself | 


with reading again your agreeable life of 
Mr. Gray. His letters paint his character 
to the life. If he had been more at ease 


in his circumstances, and a little higher in | 


rank, he would have been, not more estim- 
able, but more happy.’”? To which 


Mason | 


cester after Mason’s death. A word must be 
said of the portraits—Dr. Pearce in Hurd’s 
library at Hartlebury Castle ; Gainsborough’s 
‘Hurd’ and Sir Joshua  Reynolds’s 
‘Mason.’ Lovers of English letters and of 
the eighteenth century will certainly welcome 
this book—which, we would add, is in form 
and printing pleasant to read. 


Beowulf: an Introduction to the Study of 
the Poem with a Discussion of the Stories 
of Offa and Finn. By R. W. Chambers. 
Second edition. (Cambridge University 

£1 5s. net). 


E reviewed at 12 S. ix. 259 the first edi- 
tion of this important and stimulating 
work. In the new edition appear five new 
chapters devoted to recent work on ‘ Beowulf ’ 
up to 1930. On the question of the origin 
of the poem, opinion has moved back, very 
much to the once scouted position of Rén- 
ning, and it is something more than allow- 
able to believe that the poem is the work of 
one man, and he a Christian, writing in Eng- 
land in, we are to say, ‘‘ the Age of Bede,” 
and working up old lays whose beginnings 
were somewhere in Scandinavia. The first 
two sections of the chapter on the ‘ Histori- 


Press. 
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cai Elements ’ in ‘ Beowulf ’ deal with the de- 


bate on the identity of the Geatas, arguing | 


from geography, language, and more forcibly 
yet from the testimony brought to light 
through excavation against their identifica- 
tion with the Jutes. The third section, 
‘Beowulf and early Danish history,’ is a 
shrewd examination of recent theories con- 
nected with early historical study, of which, 
perhaps, the most generally interesting part 
will be found to be the discussion of “‘ name- 
shift ’’ as applied to ‘ Beowulf ’—a theory 
which has been ingeniously urged by Wessén. 
The most important general change of view 
in regard to the non-historical elements in 
the poem, which are discussed in the third 
of the new chapters, is that folk-lore rather 
than mythology predominates in them. The 
question of date, as Liebermann, Cook and 
Schiicking severally settle it, is next taken 
up—chiefly on Schicking’s account, with 
whose late dating Mr. Chambers is not in 
agreement. The last of these five chapters 
is a study of some fresh analogues to the 
Beowulf story. The bibliography has re- 
ceived additions up to 1930; and we must not 
omit to notice two important new sets of 
photographs of Ottar’s Mound in Vendel— 
the scene of the excavations which have done 
so much towards disproving the theory that 
the Geatas are identical with the Jutes. 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Mr. Bernarp Hatuipay, of Leicester, in 
his Catalogue No. 150, which we received 
recently, describes something over 300 
items. Collectors may like to know of two 
folio albums of engravings of the early nine- 
teenth century about 300 in number, of which 
200 are coloured. They were acquired for a 
library at the time of issue, and are as clean 
and fresh as when first published. £100 is 
the price of the album. Another good item, 
which comes from the library of John Mur- 
ray, is Croker’s copy of Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ extensively annotated and altered 
by the owner for a new addition and with 
some autograph letters inserted in it (1822: 
£45). Here are also the ‘ Dramatic Works’ 
of Henry Fielding in the first edition (1755) 
offered for £55; a first issue of the first edi- 
tion of Pepys’s ‘ Memoirs relating to the 
State of the Royal Navy of England for ten 
years, determin’d December, 1688 ’—a pre- 
sentation copy with inscription, not, how- 
ever, in Pepys’s handwriting (1690: £45); 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, 
i 





and, among three or four first editions of 
Dickens, ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ (1839: £17), 
Other attractive items are ‘ L’Innocence de 
la tres illustre, tres-chaste, et debonnaire 
Princesse, Madame Marie Royn d’Escosse,’ 
a small octavo in an English eighteenth cen- 
tury binding (1572: £6 10s.), and a_ copy 
of the Plays of Terence brought out in Paris, 
1642, bound in contemporary calf with the 
arms of Louis XIV (£8 10s.). A good copy 
of the first issue of the first edition of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible is priced 
£50, and there is also a somewhat defective 
copy (which has, however, the interest of a 
contemporary MS. note relating to the bind- 
ing, which tells us that it had belonged to 
the parish of Middleton) for which £8 10s. 
is asked. A complete run from 1872 to 1900 
of ‘ Lillywhite’s Cricketer’s Annual’ (£5 
5s.) ; a dentist’s Advertising Bill of 1755 (£3 
3s.); mezzotints by Faber of Kneller’s por- 
traits of members of the Kit-Cat Club 


| —48 portraits in all—a folio bound in canary- 


coloured morocco (1735: £32); and a book 
from Sir Isaac Newton’s library with his 
autograph in it (Burnet’s ‘ Essay on the 
Memory of the late Queen ’) to be had for £15 
15s., may serve as further examples of the 
contents of a various and useful list. 


OpituaRY: THE Late Mr. Ducpatre Sykes. 


Mr. H. Duepate Syxgs, of Enfield, whose 
death was announced a few weeks ago, 
had a very unusual talent for determining 
vexed questions of authorship by a compari- 
son of the disputed work with acknowledged 
works of well-known dramatists in regard to 
small peculiarities of vocabulary and style. 
In this way he solved many interesting prob- 
léms. Much of his work appeared originally in 
‘N. and Q.,’ for example, seven out of the ten 
articles collected in Sidelights on Elizabethan 
Drama, published by Mr. H. Milford in 
1924. We grieve that he has been taken 
away in the fullness of his powers. For 
some years he had been honorary treasurer 
of the Malone Society. 


Notices to CORRESPONDENTS, 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 





Ltd.. at their Offices, 20, High Street. High Wycombe, 


n the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2 
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VOLUME CLXII. 





SUBJECT INDEX. 





[For classified articles see ANonyMous Works, 
LISHED, CHRISTIAN Names, EpiroriaL, EprcRams, 
Lonpon, Mortores, Opiruary, Puiace-NaMes, 
QuoTaTIONS, RHyMES, SONGS AND BALLaps, 


Booxs Recentty Pus- 
Epitapus, Foirk-Lore, Heratpry, 
PROVERBS AND PHRASES, PSEUDONYMS, 
AND SURNAMES]. 


Brs_ioGRaPHy, 





A 


Acton (Thomas), of 
ancestry, 208 
Adam Brothers, their influence in France, 121, 
264 
Adams (Thomas), Quartermaster 1712, 262, 395, 
448 


Ballygannonbeg, his 


Africa, South, Forts in, 244, 280, 302, 319 


Age at death a sixteenth and eighteenth cen- 


turies, 303, 375 
Agecroft Deeds, 281, 337 
Agmondisham, “Maschamp, Vesey 


families, 100, 
Albinus (Bernard Seigfried), his visit to Eng- 
land in 1772, 171 
“Albion and White Roses,” 
to the elder Pliny, 405, 4 
Alchester, excavations at, in 1928, (Mem.), 73 
Alderne, Dryden and Mayo families 1666-1708, 


16 
of Co. Hereford, 371, 408 


Alderne family ( 
Alkin (Elizabeth), alias ‘“‘ Parliament Joan,” 
28 


same attributed 


Alma, an actress, her identity, 192, 229, 303 
Alms-Plates in Scotland, in fifteenth century, 
70 


| 


and Cooper 


| 
| 


America, South, first Protestant church in, 
246, 320 

American Poets, parodies of, 62 

American Privateer, Pennant of, 371 

Amy (R), London bookseller and publisher, 
116 

Anderson (Dr. Andrew), of Hermiston, 64 

Anderson family of Candacraig, 45, 141, 249, | 
409 


} 
| 


| Anderton 


Anderson families of Edinburgh, West Lothian 
and Aberdeenshire, 9 

Anderson family of Westerairderbeck, 390 

Anderson (G.), London bookseller and _ pub- 
lisher, 116 


Anderson (Thomas), 
137 


of Linkwood, his ancestry, 


family of the Isle of Man, 370 


Anderton (Henry), painter, 1635, 333, 374 


Anderton (Thomas), Manchester printer, 1762, 
333, 376, 447 
| Annesley (William), of Cumberland, his 


parentage, 405 


| Anonymous Works:— 


‘Buds of Thought,’ 10 
‘Ideala, a study from life,’ 
Two Modern Novels, 138 


* Anoy,” English equivalent of, 16 

““ Antony Over,” the game of, 136 

Anvil, as memorial in churchyards, 46, 
160 

Ape Tavern, London Wall, history of, 245 

Arac, Guron and Scynthius, brothers of, 173 

Aragon, Naming of the Prince of, 89 
Archaeology as a science, 434 

Archery and Shakespeare, article on, 200 

Architecture Tudor, as exemplified in York 
Minster, 244 

‘ Arithmetick Cocker’s,’ edition of, 318 
Armenian version of Scripture, 352 

Armistice Day Silence, official originator of, 
372, 412, 445, 

Armorial bearings of the twelve patriachs, 390, 
445 


354, 395 


88, 
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Arms. See Heraldry. 

Art, as remedy for 
(Mem.), 20 

“Arthur O’Bower.”’ as a name for the wind, 
352 

Articles of War, 1668, 262 

Artists, burial places of, 197 

** Asclepiadean ” Verses, Milton’s, article on, 
188, 263 


economic discomforts, 


Asses, their use in England before Elizabethan 


times, 136 
Astley (Thomas), 

lisher, 116 
Atterbury (Bishop), his proposed monument 

in Westminster Abbey, (200 Years Ago), 361 
Auction, earliest known modes of sale by, 177, 


London bookseller and pub- 


Audelay (John) and Haughmond Abbey, 155, 
» 

Austin (Jane), her prototype of ‘ Mr. Collins,’ 
99 

Austin (Stephen), London bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 116 

Australia, Ellen Terry’s visit to, 137, 176 


B 


Bacon (Francis), his 
philosophers, 427, 466 
Bacon (Captain Francis), 
Baker (John), London 
lisher, 1715, 116 
Baldwin ( London 
lisher, 1745, 116 
Ballacrochan, the Glen of, 44, 83, 123 
Balloon-Captain, use of, 207 
Bank of England, Directors of, 
new building in Threadneedle 
Years Ago), 56, 145, 163 
Baptism by Soldiers, 316, 358, 464 
Barham-like legend, 89 


references to Greek 


his identity, 155 
bookseller and pub- 
bookseller and _ pub- 


243; proposed 
Street, (200 


Barry (Gaynor), of Dormstown, Co. Meath, 
arms of, 45 

Barton (Rufus), of Warwick, Rhode Island, 
U.S.A., 138 

Bateson (James), malster of Ellel, Co. Lancs, 
1720, 406 

Bathurst (Charles), d. 1786, London booksel- 


ler and publisher, 116 
Batley (Jeremiah), d. 1737, 
and publisher, 116 


London bookseller 


B.C. and A.D., first use of the terms, 442 
3ecker (Colonel Andrew), his wreck machine, 
154 
2 


seggar’s Opera The,’ its examination by the 
Lord Chamberlain, (200 Years Ago), 181 

Bell (Andrew), d. 1720, London bookseller and 
publisher, 116 

Bellringer and 3ull families of 
Carolina, 45, 103, 212. 375 

Bell chronograms, 32 

Benette de Botesle, 281 

Bengough family, 226, 268, 303 


South 


Bentley (Doctor), Bishop of Ely, (200 Years 
Ago), 199 
Berkeley Hunting Papers, 14 


Bermudas the, aboriginal inhabitants of, 64, 
142, 158, 213, 285, 334, (corrigendum, 252) 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


Vol. elxii. 





Berwick, executions at, 1405, 

dum, 450) 

Bethlem Hospital, bequest to, (200 Years Ago), 
199 


406, (corrigen- 


Bettesworth (Arthur), d. 1739, London book- 
seller and publisher, 116 
Bible, printed editions of the, 89 
Bibliography :— 
Bicycle, bibliography of the, 179 
*Columbiad the,’ 15 
“Cromwell (Oliver), Towards a complete 
bibliography of,’ 423 
Donne (Dr. John), 323 
Flora of North Wales, books on, 209, 412 
France, English travel in, books on, 354 
Freeman (Rev. Philip), First edition of his 
‘Guessing Stories,’ 64 
Laurin (Arne), Catalogue of his journalis- 
tic library, 98 
Melville (Herman), projected bibliography 
of his writings, 137 
Paleography, best books on, 65, 104, 140 
Poe (Edgar Allen), translation of ‘ The 
Raven’ into German, 46, 140 
Zweig (Stefan), Bibliography of his works, 
Bickerton (Weaver), London bookseller and 
publisher, 1730-1744, 116 
Bicycle, bibliography of the, 179 
Billingsley (J.), London bookseller and pub 
lisher, 1729, 116 
Billingsley (S.), London 
lisher, 1729, 116 
Bingham (Clifton), his memoirs, 405 
Bingham (J.), London bookseller and_ pub- 
lisher, 1733, 116 
Bird (Rev. John), his identity, 16 
Birds, superstitions about their 
blindness, 280, 321 
Birt (S.), London bookseller and_ publisher, 


bookseller and pub- 


causing 


Births on London Bridge, 462 
Bland (Rev. Thomas), his family connexions, 
389, 447 
Blandford, 
title, 353 
Blare (Josiah), London 
lisher, 1670, 117 
Boating Club in the nineteenth 
tankards belonging to, 121 
Bobbed hair as a fashion, 333, 376, 408, 464 
Bob-up-and-Down, the little town of, 26 
Boddington (J.), London bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 1732, 117 
‘Bognor Regis,’ authority for the name, 426 
Bolingbroke, Viscount (Henry St. John), 
story about his son’s death, 172 
Bonham Carter and Pyke families, 142 
Bonwicke (J. and J.), London bookseller and 
publisher, 1731, 117 
Book-case of triptych form, (Mem.), 20, 141 
Books Recently Published :— 
Acts of the Privy Council, July, 1621, to 
May, 1623, 342 
Acres’s (W. Marston), The March of Eng- 
land from Within, 1694-1900, 71 


Marquess of, derivation of the 
bookseller and pub- 


century, 
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Bradley (Katherine), her life, (Mem.), 1; her | 
relations with George Meredith, (Mem. j, 235 | 

Bramley’s Seedling, (Mem.), 2 

Brampton (Lord), his Reminiscences, 50 

Bramston(e) (Sarah), dame at Eton College, 
191 


Brent Pelham, 
49, 

Brett (John), London bookseller and publisher, 
1740, 117 

Bricks, used in Surrey buildings, 136 

Bridgeman (Henry), Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
and his wife Margaret, 9, 49 

Brien (Terence), his identity, 426 

Briggs (Samuel), of Cleveland, Ohio, 44 

Brighton Pavilion, history of, 27, 69, 80, 268 


Shonks epitaph and tomb at, 8, 


| e 


| Caddick family, 299 


| — sixteenth century officials at, 316, 374 


Cameron (Archibald), his children, 81 

; Camerons of Callart, pedigree of, 81 

| Cameron (Colonel), his relationship to the 
Camerons of Lochiel, 82 

Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), her relationship to 
Colonel Cameron, 82, 157, 211 

Camouflage, the inventor of, (Mem.) 55 

Campbell (John) of H.M. Customs, Inverness, 
his identity, 16 
Canada in Scotland, Castle Rock, Edinburgh, 62 
ate their use in railway carriages, 30 

Candyman,” as a term for one engaged in 

eviction, 45 

Cannons on the South Coast, 172, 249 

—" (Thomas), his ‘Theorie de Cochons,’ 


Carter, Bonham and Pyke families, 142 


| Carthagina Army officers, 1741, 280 


Brindley (John), London bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 1728, 117 | 

Brindley (John), London bookseller and pub- | 
lisher, 1728, 117 

Bristol Cathedral, Scottish Monumental In- 
scriptions in, 366 | 


(200 Years Ago), 50 
France, 


British Gazetteer, 
British Prisoners in Napoleonic 295, 
3, 21, 39, 
311, 402, 


Briwes of Staple, Somerset, 
78, 95, 132, 164, 218, 254, 276, 
434, 455, (Corrigendum, 61) 

Broad arrow, its use as a mark of Govern- 
ment property, 155, 215 

“ Brock, Mrs.,’”’ nurse of Queen Victoria, 354 

Brotherton (John), London bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 1720, 47 

“ Brown Baker, 
122, 157 

Brown, Defoe, Ward and Tutchin, 


59, 
416, 


* meaning of the description, 
1700-1703, 


18 
Brown family, Museum, 
(Mem.), 361 


Brown (Capt. 


portrait at Whitney 


Thomas), 1816-1846, 226 


Bruce (Capt.), 26th regiment, 298, 266, 392, 338 
Bubbling, Caveat against, (200 Years Ago), 181 


Buc kingham Road, Westminster, location of, 
9, 161 


Buckland (James), London bookseller and pub- | 


lisher, 1736-1790, 
Buckley (Samuel), 
lisher, 117 
‘Buds of Thought,’ the authorship of, 10 
Bull (The Hon. William), Lieut.-Governor of 
South Carolina, 45, 103, 212, 375 
Bureaus, miniature mahogany, 354, 
447, 464 
Burial places of artists, 197 
Burke (Walter), his burial place, 192, 231 
Burnet, his misrepresentations concerning 
the murder of Sir William Estcourt, 57, 125, 


117 
London bookseller and pub- 


392, 430, 


161 
Burrish (Onslow), his career as diplomatist, 
121 


*Busman’s Holiday, A,” the 
phrase, 8, 52 
Byrne (Thomas), and the village of Lissoy, 244 
Byron (Lord), his echoes of Chatterton, 207 
his last days, 138, 175; possible meeting with 


Lamartine, 152 


meaning of 


| 


Cartwright (Madam), 1691, 226 
— (Sir Robert), and the Spenser family, 
175 
« Cats, Furred,” origin of the phrase, 443 
Centenaries, Literary, 1932, 6 
Cervington family of Lonntora Manor, Wilts, 
memorials of, 64. 
Chalice, the Gairdyne, 331, 394 
“Challenger, The,” the loss of, 
Chandler (Richard), London 
publisher, 117 
Chandolin Crucifix, 
Changuin (F.), 
lisher, 118 
Chapman (George), his attribution of epigrams 


50 
bookseller and 
its history, 245 


London bookseller and_ pub- 


to Virgil, 317, 375, 407, 430 

Chapnent (Dr. John), 1822-1894, 64 

Chapman (Samuel), London bookseller and 
publisher, 118 

Charles I, list of Presbyterian ministers’ sig- 


nature against execution of, (200 Years Ago), 


Charles II and Bishop Burnet and the murder 
of Sir William Estcourt, 57, 125, 161 

Charlton (R), London bookseller and publisher, 
1740, 117 

Chatterton (Thomas), his influence on Byron, 
207; his letter to William Smith, 242 

Chaucer Manuscript, given by Mr. William 
Gordon to John Philip Kemble, 405. 

Cheese Making Utensils, 427. 

Cheesemongers’ Guild or Company, 299. 

oo Notes and Queries, original series of, 

337 
Shocks Weekly Journal, history of, 6, 106 
Chevy Chase, coinage of the term, 331, 430 


Chillingden (Edmund), keeper of a London 
coffee house, 101, 1 
China, education on, (Mem.), 92 


China, Empress of, article on, (Mem.), 37 
Cholmeley (Lady), of Chiswick, her identity, 


81, 179 

Cholmondeley (Hon. Mrs.), death of, (200 Years 
Ago), 92 

“ Chopping,” use of the word, 207 

Chovot (Abraham), surgeon 1733, 
ments on haaged men, 316, 355 
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Christian Names:— 
Chrysogon, 192 
Coleberry, 44 
Florence, 429 
Jugle, 226 
Lady Mary, 404 
Oliver, 63, 215 
Parnell, 226, 322 
Prisca, 101 
Scroop, 46, 88 

Christmas-trees in English literature, 53 

Chronograms on Bells, 32 

Chrysogon, as a Christian name, 192 

“Church Hopys,” meaning of the phrase, 463 

Church, the first Protestant, in South America, 

246, 320 
Churches, ruined, 16 
Churning and milking songs, 226 


429, 464 


“Cities,”’ in United States, their constitution, 
226, 338 
“City,” as a local place-name, 389, 428, 447 


Civil servants, as men of letters, 9, 103 

Clarence (Sir John), 1428, his descendants, 425 

Clarendon, Sir Roger, his execution with the 
Grey Friars, 1402, 390 

Clark (William), of Threadneedie Street, his 
children, 406 

Clarke (John), London 
lisher, 1724-1746, 118 

Clay (Francis), London bookseller and _ pub- 
lisher, 118 

Clements (H.), 
publisher, 118 

Clements Inn, records of students, 370 

Clergy, Marriage of, in seventeenth century, 
370, 412 

Clifton Old, church and churchyard inscrip- 
tions in, 190, 224, 296, (Corrigendum, 270) 

Clive (Kitty), article on, 272 

Clutterbuck (Lieut.), 1805, 463 

Coach and Six Tavern, location of, 121, 177, 


d. 1720, London bookseller and 


214 

Cock and Pie Fields and Ditch, origin of the 
name, 101 

Cockmail, origin of, 50, 229 

Cocking of military hats, 171 

Cock Tavern, London Wall, its history, 145 

Cocker’s ‘ Arithmetick,’ edition of, 318 

“ Cocobolo,” use of the word in English, 331, 
373 

Coffee-houses, kept by Rebecca Weedon and Ed- 


mund Chillingden, names and location of, 
101, 159 

Coggeshall and Crowland, their connexion, 225, 
266 


as a Christian name, 44 


“ Coleberry ” 
biographical 


Collins (Major General Arthur), 
details of, 425 
— Mr.,” Jane Austen’s prototype of, 
Collins (Mortimer), 
Gazette, 173, 239 

Colonial families of U.S.A., 425 

‘Columbiad,’ The, and Raleigh, 15 

“Columbia’s Days,” source of Dickens’s quota- 
tion, 138, 232 

Company trading, earliest cases of, 444 

““Comus’s Court,” 443 


bookseller and pub- | 


editor of the Lancaster | 


| Comyns (E.), London bookseller and publisher, 


Cook (Capt.), parents of, 175, 340, 376 

Cooke (Sir Robert), and Samuel Pepys, 280, 319 

Cooper (Edith), life of, (Mem.), 1; relations 
with George Meredith, 235 

Cooper (Edward), London bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 118 

Cooper (J.), London bookseller and publisher, 
118 

a Agmondisham, Muschamp and Vesey 
families, 100, 158 

Cope and Doyle families, 333 

Corbaux (Louisa), artist-lithographer, 193, 231 

Cossins (John), architect of Brompton, Sear- 
borough, 65 

Cotton (Rev. Henry Salusbury), d. 1846, 141 

“Count of the Saxon Shore,” first use of the 
title, ; 

‘*Country Squire, the,’’ written and acted by 
Richard Guinnett, (200 Years Ago), 38 

Cows, housing of a ll (Mem.), 145 

Cox (John), London bookseller and publisher, 


Creed (Cary), London bookseller and publisher, 


Crests:—A tun (or barrel) or out of the bung- 
hole five roses of the last, stalked and leaved 
vert, 164; A tun (or barrel) or out of the 
bunghole a pine tree erased vert fructed or, 


64 

Crokatt (James), London bookseller and pub 
lisher, 1742, 118 

Cromwell (Mrs. death, (200 
Years Ago), 235 

Cromwell (Oliver), Towards a complete biblio- 
graphy of, article on, 423 

Cross Fiery, The, practical use of, (Mem.), 37 

Crossed Friars, history of, 244, 410 

Crowe (Eyre), ‘location of his picture “ Steele 
and his Children,” 225 

Crowland and Coggeshall, their connexion, 225, 
266 

Cruden (A.), London bookseller and publisher, 
1727-1743, 118 

Cullompton Market Cross, history of, 442 

Culpeper family, portraits of, 443 

Cursitors Inn, status and occupants, 27, 70, 
178 


Hannah), her 


Cutting (Margaret), her genealogy, 226 
Cycling race cups, dates of competitions, 45 


D 


Daffodils in Cheapside, first records of, 297 

Daily Journal (200 Years Ago), 38, 181 

Danish Mounts in Ireland, origin of, 406 

Darwin, Charles (Mem.) 235 

Davidson (Joseph), London bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 1737, 118 

Davis (Charies), 
lisher, 1746, 118 

| Davis (T.), London bookseller and 

| 1703, 46 

| Day family of Derbyshire?, 334 

Deacon (M.), London bookseller and publisher, 
118 


London bookseller and pub- 


publisher, 


| Death, in sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Age at, 302, 375 
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“Death or Glory 
name, 171, 212 
De Bruere (Drugo) and his wife, 
De Castanea (F. 
friar, 1710, 245 


172, 374 
Josephus Mazza), author and | 


SUBJECT INDEX. 


Boys,” arrenny of the a 


| Easter, 


De Crispin Milo, his marriage and descendants, | 
35 


5 
Deeds agecroft, 281, 337 
Deer Park enclosures, 316, 358 


De Fieschi (Count), nature of accusation against | 


him at Geneva, 1847, 138 


| 
| 


Defoe, Ward Brown and Tutchin, 1700-1703, | 
418 
Delander (Daniel), watchmaker, his admission | 


as Freemason, (200 Years Ago), 145. 

De Ligne family of MHarlaxton 
Lines., 317, 357, 373, 407 

De Mottet (Capt. Adolphe), 463 

Depree (James), ancestry and burial place of, 
65 

‘Descriptio Urbis Romae,’ 

Devil Tavern, Fleet St., 


author of, 136 
location of, 9, 52, 86 


Manor, Co. | 


Devon (Richard), ropemaker, validity of his 
will (200 Years Ago), 379 

Devonshire Militia in 1759, 444 

Devonshire, Parochial History of, (No. 1) 


(Mem.) 163 
“Diaper, Mr.,” poet, 1713, his identity, 390 
Dicconson, (Mr.), biographer of James II, 442 
Dickens (Colonel Melchior Guy), 75, (Addenda 
and corrigendum, 108) 
Diodati, V illa, Lake Geneva, 333, 392 


Dissection in London, Hospital Schools, 1800- 
1820, 121 

Diverse eyes, 213, 464 

Dodson (James), London bookseller and 


lisher, 1737-1743, 118 





pub- | 


Doherty (Cornet Hugh), of The Gleaner, his | 
identity, 388 

Doiley (Rev. Mr.), of Ingaston, Essex, (200 
Years Ago), 20 

Domestic articles fallen into disuse, 30,, 66 | 


104, 123, 156, 177, 196, 227, 250, 267, 300, 337, 
375, 394, 429, 444 

Dominoes worn at masquerades, 281 

Done family of Utkinton Hall, Cheshire, 443 

Donkey-wheels, history and present existence 
of, 65, 106, 141 

Doyle and Cope families, 333 

Dragon, A, as emblem of Wales, 354 

Drake (Henry), of Frenches, Reigate, parentage 
of, 80, 143 


Drama, post-war revival of, (Mem.), 73 

Draper (Eliza), letter from Laurence Sterne 
to, 63 

Droitwich, salt duty at, (200 Years Ago), 217 

Drury, (Capt. Alexander), eae in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, 8, 51 

Dryden, Alderne and Mayo families, 16 


‘ Duddon Sonnets,’ Linton’s illustrations to, 100 
Dunbar, Battle of, colours taken from the 
Scots, 297 


Dunoyer (Peter), London bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 1721-1737, 118 
Dyer (John), of Aberglasney, 1700-1785, 


descendants of, 371 


| English poetry 





Vol. 


E 


Island, statues of, 226, 267, 
East India Company, Charles Lamb, 
directors of, 83, 125, 176 


339, 374 
and the 


| Ebury, Middlesex, location of, 9, 51, 160 
Editorial :— 
Broad Arrow, its use as a mark of 


Government property, 155 
Chevy Chase, origin of the name, 331 
“Let music charm with her excellent 
voice and awful silence,”’ 173 
‘Liberty, what crimes have 
mitted in thy name,” 427 
“Mother Carey’s chickens,” 
the phrase, 333 
Once aboard the lugger and the girl is 
mine,” 391 


been com- 


meaning of 


Prichard (Constantine Estlin), his dates, 
10 

Prisca, as a Christian name, 100 

* Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ad 


omnibus,” 427 
Parodies of Gray’s Elegy, 122 
‘Since first I saw your face,” 101 
Tabernacle, of a church, use of word, 101 
“The Knight’s bones are dust,” 193 
Valley of the Kings,” 245 


“What we lose on the roundabouts we 
make up on the swings,” 28 


Eggs in heraldry, their use as 
shield, 27 

‘Eikon Basilike,’ notes on authorship of, 134 

Eliot (George), a” method of characterisa- 
tion (Mem.), 


Elizabeth, coon, early 


charge on 


portraits of, 172, 229 


Elizabethan plays, nature of their text, 
(Mem.), 19 ; 
Ellis (Sarah Stickney), her early life and 


descendants, 137, 197 
Emerson, poem wrongly ascribed to, 404 _ 
Emery (Midshipman J. B.), of The Espeigle, 
226, 266, 341 
Emigrants and Emigrant ships, 351, 408, 449 
Enclosures of deer parks, 316, 358 
Endymion, identification with the moon, 263 
England, Herr Blunck’s opinion on, (Mem.), 91 
English bad, (Mem.), 415 
English biography and travel in France, 354 
English ety mology, notes on, 24 
English literature in Russia, (Mem.), 53, 161 
before Wordsworth, origin of 
the soul in, 290, 308 
— poets, lectures by A. F. W. Ryder on, 


Baglish trees, the oldest, 35 
E nglish vowel sounds in Latin, 
Eo, the game of, 354 


Epigrams :— 
Chapman’s (George) 
grams_ to Virgil, 317, 


152, 212, 248, 320 


attribution of epi- 
373, 407, 430 


“Tout le monde connait leur ’ imperfec- 
tion,” 70 
Epitaphs :— 


At Rawalpindi Old Cemetery, 98; Gwalior, 
Central India, 260 


“A veteran if ever soldier was,’’ (Mem.), 
180 
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Epitaphs:— 
Lilburne (John), epitaph on, 
Plautus, epitaph on, 270, 320 
Shonks epitaph at Brent Pelham, 
142 


270, 320 


8, 49, 


Ergophobia, meaning of the word, 64 
Eros, return of, (Mem.), 2 


Escape of the sons of the Earl of March from 
Windsor Castle in 1405, 390, 449 

Estcourt (Sir William), Bishop Burnet’s mis- 
representations concerning his murder, 57, 
125, 161 

Etymology, English, some notes on, 24 

Eversley, mumming play at, 65 


Executions at Berwick, 1405, 406, (corrigen- 
dum 450) 
Eyes, diverse, 213, 464 
Eyes, violet, and Shakespeare, 74, 213 

F 
Faddy (Colonel Peter Pickmore), date and 
place of his death, 299 
Fairchild (I.), painter, 1756, 171, 303 
Falshaw (Sir James), and the Smiths of 
Egham, 208 
Fancourt (Samuel), London bookseller and 
publisher, 1678-1768, 118 


Fantoccini Theatre, Savile Row, 334, 372 


Farm, the month of May on the, (Mem.), 379 
Farmer (Daniel), London bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 


Farques (Mr.), murder of, 100 
easts parish, on movable dates, 53 
Feather industry, (Mem.), 289 
February, rainfall in, (Mem.), 145 
Fenner (W illiam), London bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 118 
Fenton (Mrs.), letters of Laurence Sterne to, 63 
Ferrier (Miss), identification of characters in 
her novels, 61 
Ffoulkes (Rev. 
me F frid,’ meaning of the Welsh word, 


2, 


Edmund Salusbury), 121, 157, 
(Mem.), 


Vifeshire and Forfarshire Regiments of Fen- 


cible Infantry, foundation and history of, 
209, 265 
Filewood (Rev. J. F.), R.N., his burial at sea, 
1836, 316 


Filkins, origin of the place name, 27, 68 
Flapper, The authorship of, 25, 122, 340 
Flora of North Wales, books on, "309, 412 
Florence as a male Christian name, 429 


Folk Lore:— 


Blindness, birds causing, 

Churning and Milking Songs, 

Detection of sex, 280, 321, 358, 

* Proud,” 
Places, 372, 428 

Snowdrops, superstitions about, 69 

Swans’ eggs, hatched by thunder, 25 


Forts in South Africa; Fort Brown, Fort 
England, Fort Selwyn, 244, 280, 302, 319 

Fothergill (Marmaduke), of York, letters from 
Laurence Sterne to, 63 

“Fleetwood Cabinet,’ The, 51 

Fountain-pens, history of, 10, 31 

Fountayne (John), Dean of York, letters from 
Laurence Sterne to, 63 


280, 321 
226 
376, 430 
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| Freeman (Rev. 


| Fozzard and Leckie families, 299, 376 


295, 


France, English biography and travel in, 354 

Freckleton (Capt. Sir Ferdinando), 209, 231, 265 

Freeholders in the North, their status and 
social position in Tudor times, 122 

Philip), his ‘‘ Guessing Stories,” 


France, British prisoners in, Napoleonic, 
336 


64, 141 
French pictures, at Burlington House, exhibi- 
tion of, (Mem.), 91 


| Friars of the Sack, their ogy in the British 


Gainsborough 


Ge meral Elliott 


178 | 


Isles and elsewhere 154, 247 
Friars, the Crossed, bien Pak 244, 
Frith (Lie ut.-Gen. John Wharton), 
BF rumenty, ingredients of, 46 

‘Furred ¢ Cats,” origin of the term, 


G 


his window 


410 
1864, 318 


443 


Gabriel, Angel, n Tring church, 
281, 321 
(Sir Thomas), his pictures in 
Italy, 208 
Gairdyne Chalice, the, 331, 394 
“ Gallinatia,” its use by standard authors, 65, 
103 
“Gas,” as a Latin word, 
Gaunt (Elizabeth), burned 
memorial w — 35 
Geary family, 4 
Genealogists’ Magazine, 234 
nn, Uxbridge, 330 
‘General, The,’ play by O. Halliwell 
(Phillips), present whereabouts of, 354 
Genarnaleal Grammar, by Patrick Gordon, 
3 


28, 65 


at Tyburn, 16; 


Georgia, establishment of the colony of, (200 
Years Ago), 397 

German Ocean, origin of its name, 13, 52, 106 

‘ Genealogist,’ complaint of Samuel Briggs as, 


44 
Gibraltar, to Leghorn in 1789-80, voyage from, 
| 326 
| Gilbert’s (W. S.) ‘ Princess Ida,’ 173 
| Giles’s coloured engraving of the Grand 
National in 1892, 244, 301, 394 
| Gladwin (Rev. Charles Thomas), his dates and 
genealogy, 137, 177 


| Glendower 


Glass gunpowder, use of, 333 
Glass-painting, (Mem.), 271 

(Owen), his descendants, 
(E. W.), interior decorations by, 
217 


155, 211 
Godwin 281 


Goethe, his “‘ Urfaust,””? (Mem.), 


| Goltho (Co. Linces.), removal of monuments and 


| Goodsher, meaning of the word, 


its significance in Folk Lore of | 


| Gower 
9 


Graves (J. ys 


church window to Sussex, 263, - 376 

52 

Gordon’s (Patrick), ‘Gnunebteal ‘Grammar,’ 
313 

Gouger, Sibley, Smith and Stapleton families, 

152, 191 

(Rev. Stanley), d. 


1660, his parentage, 


Grainger and Merrick families, 425 

Grand National of 1892, jockeys in Giles’s en- 
graving of, 244, 301, 394 

‘London bookseller and publisher, 
1720, 47, 119 

Gur (Henry), London bookseller and genealo- 
gist, 369 
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Gray (John), death of (200 Years Ago), 289 

Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ parodies of, 122 

Great Western Railway, 
from broad to narrow gauge, 82, 142 


Green Park, the story of, 368 





Greenstead, Essex, and the loss of The Chal- | 


lenger, 50 

Gregory family of Harlaxton 
Lines., 317, 357, 373, 407 

Grey Friars, 
Clarendon, in 1402, 390 


Grigg (G.), London bookseller and publisher, 47 | 


Grinston, anvil as memorial to blacksmith in 
churchyard of, 46 

Groenwegen (J.), London bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 119 

Grotto Passage, Marylebone, origin of, 442 

Gudgaar (John), Rector of theilintuumtour, 
in England, 1456, 353 

Guinea-Balance, 330, 392 

Guisers, (Guisards), The, 89 

“ Guron,” character in ‘ Princess Ida,’ 
of his name, 173 

Guy Fawkes Day, celebration of, 64 

Guy (Joseph), educational writer, 261 

Guy’s Hospital, Dr. Jurin of, (200 Years Ago), 
217, 304, 336; statue of Mr. Ger erected at, 
(200 Years Ago), 217 

Gxcitar Central’ India, 
of, 260 


source 


epitaphs in vicinity 


H 
Hackins Hey, Liverpool, 
209, 249, 373 
Had-ton (Earl of), supposed poems by, 281 
Hair Bobbed, as a fashion, 333, 376, 408, 464 
Hair, human, « sarly trade in, 209, 247 
Half a crown as legacy, 298 
Hall (John), father of Shakespeare’s son-in- 
law, 254 
Hallet nee. 
wick, 743, 
Haflieell (Phillipe), (J. H), 
his play ‘ The Generall,’ 354 
Hamlets of Shakespeare’s times, 94, 429 
Harlaxton Manor, Co. Lincs., and De Ligne 
and Gregory families, 317, 357, 373, 407, 449 
Harman (Rev. Mr.) of Market End, Chelms- 
ford, his death (200 Years ge 20 
Harris (Archdale), surgeon, 121, 
Harris (Benjamin), 17 60, 315 
Harrogate, mentions of, 425 
Harrow School, memories of, by J. F. Moore 
(Mem.), 1 
Hartlip Place, Kent, 389, 447 
Haughmond Abbey and John Audelay, 155, 214 
Henry VII, his wedding anthem, 463 
Henry VIII, his portrait with the Golden 
Fleece, 81 
Heraldry :— 
Anderson 


origin of the name, 


“~~? commander of the Hard- 


whereabouts of 


family of Linkwood, Elgin, 


arms of, 137 

An iceberg emergent from waves’ with 
three fowls eggs in chief, 27 

Argent, a cross with a fleur de lis sable in 
the 1st quarter, 81 


dates of conversion | 


Manor, Co. | 


their execution with Sir Roger | 


Heraldry :— 
Argent, a saltire, engrailed sable between 
four mullets gules, 137 
Argent, three bars sable in chief 
| martlets of the last, 81 
Armorial bearings of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, 390, 445 
Arms of Adoption, 32, 105 
Asher, a covered cup, 445 
Azure, powdered with fleurs-de-lis a_ lion 
rampant guardant argent over all a bend- 
let gules, 81 
Benia, a hound (or fox) courant, 445 
Bland family of Hartlip Place, Kent, their 
arms and crest, 389 
Bushell of Broad Marston Manor, arms of, 
390, 429 
Caryll of Benton, arms of, 81 
Cervington family of Longford 
Wilts, arms of, 64 
Dan, a serpent nowed, 445 
Ermine, on a chevron azure three bucks’ 
heads embossed or, 
Gad, a spear on a pennon thereto, a lion 
rampant, 5 
Gules, a lion rampant argent, crowned on 
within a bordure engrailed of the last, 
81 
Gules, semée of cross-crosslets three luces 
haurient argent and a canton of the 
last, 81 
Haydock of Haydock, arms of, 81 
Holand of Euxton, arms of, 81 
Idvah, a lion rampant, 445 
Toseph, a bull passant contourné, 445 
Isacar, a boar (?) passant contourné, - 
Levi, an open book, 445 
Lucy, of Charlecote, arms of, 81 
Molyneux (Richard), fifth Viscount, quar- 
terings of, 81, 125 
Neph, a stag attired tripping contourné, 


three 


Manor, 


445 

O’Quin, the tribe of the Hell Hounds, arms 
of, 189 

Or, “two chevrons, azure, 390 

Pilgrim Fathers bearing arms, 
157, 250 

Quarterly argent and gules, the 2nd and 
3rd a fret or, 

René, King of 


32, 105, 


Anjou, his arms, (Mem.), 
Rich family, arms of, 281 
tyben, Barry wavy of eight argent (?) and 

gules, 445 

Simeon, a sword erect, 445 
Vestey (Baron), arms of, 27 
Women, Grants of Arms to, 172, 228, 372 
Zabol, a galley, 445 

Herbert (George), his medlar tree at Bemer- 

ton Rectory, 152 
Herbert the Chamberlain, Parentage of, 439, 


Hett (R.), 
1729, 47 

Hicks (Zachary), Lieut. R.N., 

| Highlanders, wooden, 404, 449 

Hill House, Carshalton, Surrey, 101 

| Hill (Richard), murder of (200 Years Ago), 253 


London bookseller and publisher, 


1770, 143 
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Bucks, sundial in church, 64 
London bookseller and pub- 


Hillsden, 
Hinde (Luke), 
lisher, 1761, 
Hiseland (Private William), Chelsea Pensioner | 
Centenarian, (Mem.), 181 

Historical Associations in New York State, 
(Mem.), 397 

Hitch (Charles), London bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 119 

Holford Square, No. 30, Lenin at, 424 

“Home Wind,” evidence for the expression, 
315 

Horncastle and Wentworth families, 427 

Horne (Richard Hengist, or Henry), author, 
429 

Horse Garage, as an expression, 415, 449 

Horseshoes, reversed, legends of, 34, 265 
House of Commons Records, (Mem.), 451 


Hulton (Judge William Adam), pedigree of, 
299 
Humbert (General), leader in Irish Rebel- 


lion, 1798, 371 
Hunter (Rev. Thomas), murderer, 1717, 331 
Hutton (Sheriff) and Shireborne Fight, 1642, 
353 
Huxley (Aldous), article on, 
Hyde (Samuel), centenarian, 
253 
“Hyer Guier,” explanation of the name, 157 
Hymn: “ Jesu, dulcis memoria,” 45 


I 


(Mem.), 37 
(200 Years Ago), 


Ibsen, parodies of, 41 

Ideala, a study from life, 354, 395 

Index Librorum Prohibitorum, list of books 
removed from, 44 

India Company and China trade, (200 Years 
Ago), 325 

India, Military 
426, 443, 462 

Inett (Dr.), precentor of Lincoln Cathedral, 
his Moris attributed to Kneller, 172 

Innes Sisters, compilers of ‘ Lodge’s Al age,’ 
175, 266 

Innys (William), London bookseller 
lisher, 119 

Inscriptions in St. 
Westminster, 34, 42 

Institute of Historical Research, (Mem.), 253 

Ireland, a little origin of the phrase, 370 

Ireland forgeries, and Bennet Langton, 367 

Ireland, origin of Danish mounts in, 406 

Ireland’ (Samuel and William Henry), notes 
on the Shakespeare fabrications, 236, 273, 
347 

Irish Sheriffs and Justices of the Peace in | 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 370 

Italy, increasing literacy in, (Mem.), 38 

“Tt’s all on one side like the Bridgenorth 
election,” origin of the expression, 43 


J 


Jefferies (J.), London bookseller and publisher, 
1747, 116 z 
‘Jehosophat,” use of the expression, 207 

Jermyn St. House, to be let, (200 Years Ago), | 
28 


Adventures in, 1750-1850, 406, 


and pub- 


Margaret’s Churchyard, 


| King (William), of Footscray 


| Lafayette (General), 


| Lancaster Records, 


| Laurin 


| Leake (Rev. 


Jersey, weighing bridge pier in, 226 
Johnson (Thomas), engraver ye Boston, 99, 


174 

Johnson (Rev. William), his identity, 14 

Johnston, member of the nineteenth century 
boating club, his identity, 121 

Jones (Charles), murderer, reward offered for 
discovery of, (200 Years Ago), 92 

Journalism and Laurence Sterne, 281 

Judges’s Marshals, their position in the seven- 
teenth century, 405 

Jugle as a Christian name, 226 


K 


), author, 245 
405, 446 


Kassell (Lewen C. 
Keel Row, origin of, 


| Kemp (Thomas Reed), builder of Kemp Town, 


80 
—w ne (John), friend of Henry Martyn, 


Kent, the White Horse of, 14, 51 

Keying (Chinese Junk), water-colour picture 
of, 125 

King (Charles), London bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 1732, 119 

King (R.), London bookseller and publisher, 
1745, 9 

Kent, 263 

Kings Messengers in eighteenth century, badge 
of, 100, 197, 212, 302 

Kingsley (Charles), letters to his family, 155 

998 


captain of whaling vessel, 1717, 245 
I (Sir Godfrey), portrait of Dr. Innett 
in Lincoln Cathedral attributed to, 172 


L 


Lacy (James), London 
lisher, 1726, 119 

Lady Mary as a Christian name, 404 

correspondence of, 406 

Lamartine and Byron, 152 

Lamb (Charles), and the directors of the East 
India Company, 83, 125 
“Lamb and Salad,” origin of the slang term, 
34, 89 

Lancaster burials from abroad, 

per By ‘a eighteenth 
century minutes, 299 

Lane (William), and the Minerva Press, 208, 
268, 284 

Lang (Arthur Moffatt), article on, 


| Kingston (J. F.), author, 1829, 22 
| Kinyoun, 
Kneller 


bookseller and _ pub- 


(Mem.), 235 


| Langton (Bennet), and the Ireland forgeries, 


367 


| English vowel sounds in, 152, 212, 248, 


Latin, form of word “ gas ” in, 28 

Latin Mass, in Sefton Church, Co. Lanes, last 
use of the, 136, 211, (corrigendum, 288) 

Laurence (M.), London bookseller and pyb- 
lisher, 47 

(Arne), 

library of, 98 

Mr.), his identity, 465 

meaning and derivation of the word, 


catalogue of journalistic 


Leaze, 
372 
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Lee (G.), London bookseller and publisher, 
‘ > d 
Lenin at 30, Holford Square, 428 
Leckie and Fozzard families, 298 
Legacy, half a crown as, 298 
Lenthall family, 461 
L’Epinette (Capt. Joseph), 
Brigade, 365 
** Lewis Carroll,” origin of his idea for ‘ Alice 
through the Looking Glass,’ (Mem.), 56 
Lewis (Edward), London bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 1710, 119 
Lewis (Sarah Anna), poems attributed to, 466 
“ Ley,” use of the word, 316, 449 
Linton, his sketches, illustrating the ‘ Dud- 
don Sonnets,’ 100 
Lissoy village and Thomas Byrne, 244 
Literary Centenaries of 1932, 6 
Litherland (Margaret), wife of Henry Nowell, 
Governor of Isle of Man, 9 
Livingstone (David), and his use of the hymn 
«Jesu, Dulcis Memoria,’ 45 
Local Celebrities, portraits of, 171, 376, 412 
London :— 
Ape Tavern, London Wall, history of, 345 
Booksellers and Publishers, 1700-1750, notes 
on, 46, 116 
Buckingham Road, Westminster, location 
of, 9, 161 
Changes in: Berkeley Square, Horace Wal- 
pole’s house in, 297; Mawer’s Auction 
Rooms, removal of, 8; Prudential Assur- 
ance Co., Holborn Bars, demolition of, 
8; St. James’s Square, No. 32, 297 
Coach and Six Tavern, location of, 121, 177, 
9 


of Scindia’s Fourth 


214 
“Cock and Pie Fields” and Ditch, origin 
of name, 101 
Cock Tavern, London Wall, history of, 245 
Coffee Houses, kept by Edmund Chillingden 
in Leadenhall Street, 101, 159 
Devil Tavern, Fleet Street, location of, 9, 
52, 8 
Fantoccini Theatre, Savile Row, 334, 372 
Grotto Passage, Marylebone, 442 
Holford Square, 30, Lenin at, 424 
Nelson Square, 26, residence of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, (Mem.), 163 
Shop signs, 33 
Westminster Abbey, fire engines for use at, 
(200 Years Ago), 45 
Wherry men on the Thames, 9, 70 
London Bridge, births on, 462 
London Journal, (200 Years Ago), 92, 263, 433 
London, Nine Worthies of, 298 
London, reception of strangers into, 1568, 315 
London Stone, the, 330 
Longevity, cases of, (Mem.), 181 
Lovett-Cameron Girs. H.), novelist, her rela- 
omy to Col. Cameron, 82, 157, 211 
Lowe C.), his edition of George Herbert’s 
° Church Porch, > 442 


Lowndnes’s reference to Benjamin Harris, 315 | 


Lowry (Henry Dawson), novelist, 281 

Loyseleur (Peter de Villerius), Huguenot, 206, 
249 

Lyons Inn, existing records of, 80 





Lyttleton (George, 1st Lord), correspondence of, 


M 


—— (Mary), letters of Laurence Sterne 

0, 63 

Macaulay and the Rye House Plot, 16 

Macaroni, the first making of, 28, 88, 139, 322 

Maclise, his picture entitled ‘The Serenade,’ 
155, 266, 336 

M: ——— (Carolus), author and Jesuit, 245, 


Malartic Movement, the, 372 

Maltby and Pinchbeck "families, 32 

Maltby family of Maltby and Muston, 437 

Malton (Mr.), author of ballad on Rover Ander- 
ton, his identity, 80 

Manchester Guardian Notes and Queries, 370, 


Manors, , disposal of, sixteenth century, 298, 
358, 

Manor iste, customs exchanged for money 
payments, 46 

Marasia and Theodora, their connexion, 391, 
408 


March, Earl of, escape of the sons of, from 
W indsor Castle, in 1405, 390, 449 


* Mardi,’ Herman Melville’s note on, 


‘ Margaret Catchpole,’ by Rev. Richard Cobbold, 
79, 2 5 
Mariet (—), London bookseller and publisher, 

119 

Markes (Lieut. Robert), of Stangard’s Regi- 
ment, 46 

Marketing, 
(Mem.), 73 

Markland (Rev. John), d. 1819, 69 

Marriages of Clergy in seventeenth century, 
370, 412 

‘ Married Philosopher, The,’ publication of, (200 
Years Ago), 235 

Marshall (Sir Dyson), 1752; 1823, 280 

— (John), London bookseller and pub- 
is 

Marshall (Joseph), London bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 46 


Government publications on, 


Marshall { (Mrs.), London bookseller and pub- 


lisher, 1742, 119 

Marshall (William), London bookseller and 
publisher, 46 

Marshall (William Calder), burial place of, 

Martineau as a surname, 8, 53 

Martyn (Henry), identity of his Cambridge 
friend, 100, 

Masquerade Dominos, 281 

Mawer’s Auction Rooms, removal of, 8 

Maxwell (Sir Herbert), his ‘ Memories of the 
Months,’ (Mem.), 109 

Mayfield Gang of St. Margaret’s, Dover, (200 
Years Ago), 253 

Mayo, Dryden and Alderne families, 16 

Mazine (Capt.), Royalist, 172 

McLeod (Norman), “ The Wicked Man,” 62 

Melville (Herman), his letter to Fenimore 
Cooper, 39; to Dr. Sprague, 151; his note on 
the ‘ Mardi,’ 404; his projected biography, 
137; references in ‘ Around the World Single- 
Handed, 368. 
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Menagerie, origin of the word as meaning novel, 
43 


Men of letters, in the Civil Service, 9, 103 

Merrick and Grainger families, 425 

Merton Priory, its property in Co. Herts, 120 

Metallic Tractors, application of, 463 

Methven (Sir John Stewart of), 173 

*‘ Michael Field,” life of, (Mem.), 
with George Meredith, 235 

Military adventurers in India, 
426, 443, 462 

Milking Pail, The, children’s game of, 226 

Millan (J.), London bookseller and publisher, 


1, relations 


1750-1850, 406, 


119. 
Miller (Mrs.), 
Ago), 397 


Quaker, her death (200 Years 


Milner Papers, by Cecil Headlam, (Mem.), 217 | 


Milton Abbey, Dorset, 
Milton’s (John), 
on, 188, 263; 

on, 344 
Minerva Press and William Lane, 208, 268, 284 
Miremont (Marquess of), his death, (200 Years 

Ago), 127 
Mirewray, family of West Riding, 1290, 353 
Moetjens (James), London bookseller and pub- 


lisher, 119 
Mohawk Martyr Missionaries, (Mem.), 325 
his memoirs, 405 


Molloy (James), 

Molyneux (Hon. Maria), her relatives, and re- 
ligion, 99, 139, 231 

Monger (J.), London bookseller and publisher, 
119 


(Mem.), 433 
“ Asclepiadean Verses,”’ article 
** Rabbinical Readings,” notes 


Monmouth (Duchess of), her death, 
Ago), 109 


Mont Cenis tunnel, engraving of, 191 


Montgomery (Hugh), London bookseller 
publisher, 1704, 119 
Monumental Inscriptions (Scottish), in Bristol 


Cathedral, 366; in Old Clifton Churchyard, 
90. 224, 296; in Redland Chapel and Church- 
yard, 329; in St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 173; 
in Westbury-on-Trym Churchyard, 367 

Montaigne, quotation from, 315, 356 

Moon, identification with Endymion, 263 

Moore (Mrs.), of Bath, letter of Laurence 
Sterne to, 63 

Mortimer (David), 
lisher, 119 

Moss Books, existence and whereabouts of, 26, 
85 

“Mother Carey’s Chickens,” 
phrase, 333 

Motte, Benjamin, 
publisher, 1733, 

Motto :— Remember the end, 137 

Mount Edgcumbe (Lady), 
Sterne to, 63 

Mummers’ play at Eversley, 65 

Mumming play broadcast of, 64, 157 

Murray (Lieut. John), identity of, 13 

Muschamp, Agmondisham, Vesey and Cooper 
families, 100, 158 

Museum, The, 47 


London bookseller and pub- 


meaning of the 


London’ bookseller and 


N 


Naming of the Prince of Aragon, 89 
Naked Boy in St. Paul’s Churchy ard, 231, 284 


and 


letters of Laurence | 


| O’Quin family, 


| Owen 


ese ad INDEX. 





(200 Years | 


Numerals 
. 
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Napier Ciliacteliiale of Inglestown, his wife 
and descendants, 137 

Napoleonic France, British prisoners in, 295, 
336 

Naval ranks, 245, 286 

Navarino, treasure at, 9 

Nelson (Admiral), whereabouts of his jug and 
speaking trumpet, 122, 160 

Nelson Square (No. 26), residence of 
Bysshe Shelley, 163 

Nesbitt (Robert), physician, 
191 

Newbury (John), 
lisher, 1745, 46 

Newcomb, Penn, 
families, 191, 230 

Newgate Calendar and Rev. 
murderer, 331 

Newmarket, racing at, 

New York State, 
(Mem.), 397 

Nicholl (John), his Essex Collection, 8 

Niland, origin of the surname, 27, 70, 88 

Nine Worthies of London, 298 

Norfolk, visitation of, 1664, 371 

Northampton to London, stage-coach 
121, 177 

North Coantes 


Percy 
his wife’s name, 
London bookseller and pub- 


Spenser and Tesdale 


Thomas Hunter, 


(200 Years Ago), 307 
Historical Association, 


from, 


Freeholders, their status and 
social position in Tudor times, 122 

Northern Rebels, 1570, Thomas and Christo- 
pher Norton, 462 

Norwich Cabinet, authorship of, 294 

Norwich Cathedral, eastern chapels _ in, 
(Mem.), 343 

‘Nosy Parker,” 
52, 87, 215 

Nova Scotia, institution of the order of the 
Baronage of, 62 

Nowell (Henry), Governor of Isle of Man, 
—y of his second wife, Margaret Lither- 
and, 9 


origin of the expression, 10, 


Shepherd’s, 332, 373, 411 


oO 


Oaks, The, Epsom race of and parish of Wood- 
mansterne, (Mem.), 55 


| Obituary:— 


Pierpoint (Robert), 90, 108 
Sykes (H. Dugdale), 468 
Oil painting to be identified, 31 
‘Old Hall Dobby,’ a ghost story, 245 
“Old Spanish Custom, An,” meaning of the 
phrase, 122, 161 
“Oldest Profession in the World, The,” 
origin of the expression, 372 
Oliver, as a Christian name, 63, 215 
Oondament, origin of the word, 43 
the tribe of the Hell Hounds, 


earliest parish, 357, 395, 430, 
Charter of, (200 Years 

Ago), 127 

(Vice-Admiral William Fitzwilliam), 


hydrographic survey of the East, South and 
and West Coasts of Africa, 362, 384, 398 


188 


Organs, 317, 


44 
Ostend Company, 
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Oxford (Countess of), c. 1493, 
secretary, 443 
Oxford (Earl of), c. 1838, ruin of, 245 


P 


Padwick (Henry), moneylender, 50 

Painswick church bells, (200 Years Ago), 145 
Paleography, best books on, 65, 104, 140 
Palindrome, the Witches’ Prayer, 193, 264, 


name of her 


Parentage of Herbert the Chamberlain, 439, 


Parish Feasts, on movable dates, 53 
Parish organs, the earliest, 317, 357, 395, 430, 


448 

Parkes (Richard), of Oakswell Hall, Wednes- 
bury, 369, 412, 448, 465 

Parma, Princess of, and Charles IT, 426 

Parnell as a Christian name, .226, 322, 429, 464 

Parodies of American poets, 62 

Parry (William), author of 
Lord Byron,’ 138, 175 

Pater family of St. Anthony, Cornwall, 371 

Patriarchs, armorial bearings of the twelve, 
390, 445 

Paulding (James 
satire, 441 

Pavier (Thomas), his connexion with Shakes- 
peare, 49 

Payne (Olive), 
lisher, 119 

Payne (Thomas), London bookseller 
lisher, 1750, 119 

Peacock Angel, The, article on, 452 

Penn, Newcomb, Spencer and Tesdale families, 
191, 230 

“Penny Plain, twopenny coloured,” origin of 
the phrase, 150 

Pens, Fountain, 10, 31 

Pepys (Samuel), and Sir Robert Cooke, 280, 
319 

Perukes, baking of, 17, 106, 176 

Petre (Lord), his marriage, (200 Years Ago), 
325 

Phil (Pil) Garlick, origin of the term, 155, 
197, 230, 249, 287, 321, 374 

Phillips (Watts), artist, 35 

Phineas, wooden highlander 
College, London, 404 

Ay Covent Garden, 


‘Last Days of 


Kirk), his comments on 


London bookseller and _ pub- 


and pub- 


of University 

Piazza, The, execution of 
Poyer by Cromwell at, 155 

“Pidgin English,” origin of the expression, 
109 

Pierpoint (Robert), death of, 90, 108 

Pilgrim Fathers bearing arms, 32, 105, 157, 
250 

Pilgrimage Black, The, to Chorazin, 336 

Pinchbeck and Maltby families, 32 

Pissaro Catalogues, (Mem.), 1 

Pitt (Mr.), headkeeper of Newgate, death of, 
(200 Years Ago), 361 

Place-names :— 


Cerne Abbas, 279 
“City,” 389, 428, 447 
Durham, 279 
Filkins, 27, 68 

Fort Brown, 244 
Fort England, 244 


Place-names :— 
Fort Selwyn, 319 
Fort Warden, 244 
Salisbury, 279 
Plants in pots, origin of their growth, 27, 
142 
Plautus, epitaph on, 320 


‘Ploughboot, gateboot and canboot,” mean- 
ing of, 262 

Plussage, origin of the word, 82 

Poe (Edgar Allen), translation of ‘The 


Raven’ into German, 46, 140; valentine by, 
261 
Poe (W. H.), poems by, 369 
Political Sash, A, with portrait of William 
IIT, 388 
Portland cement, history of, 245, 304 
Portraits of Culpeper family, 443; of local 
celebrities, 171, 376; of Rowlands (Bishop, 
the Rev. Henry), 28; of Queen Elizabeth, 
172, 229; of Somers (Admiral Sir George), 
406; of Seotchmen, eminent, 318 
Potter and the clay, references to, 232, 285 
Powell, vessel of Whitehaven, owner and 
master of, 27, 69, 105 
Powell (William), the actor, 314 
Poyer, his execution by Cromwell at the 
Piazza, Covent Garden, 155 
Prayer, the Witches’, Palindrome, 193 
Preston, Battle of colours taken from the, 
Scots, 297 
Preston, date of new L. and N.W.R. station 
at, 82, 142 
Prichard (Constantine Estlin), 
and dates, 10 
Priests, hanged on their own steeples, 463 
Printers and authors in the 16th century, 
some sidelights on, 114 
Printing, Experiments in, 26, 84, 143, 213, 303, 
341, 411 
Prior (Matthew), records of his executors, 369 
Prisca, as a Christian name, 101 
Prison in Whitecross St., 32 
Prison, White Lyon, Southwark, 27, 69, 86 
Prisoners, British, in Napeolonic France, 295, 
336 
Privateer, American, pennant of, 371 
Profiterolle, derivation of the term, 155 
Protestant church, the first, in South America, 
246, 320 
“ Proud,” significance of the word in Folk- 
lore of places, 372, 428 
Proverbs and Phrases:— 
A Busman’s Holiday, 8 
A Little Ireland, 370 
A Nosey Parker, 10, 52, 87, 215 
An Old Spanish Custom, 122, 161 
Home Wind, 315 
It’s all on one side like the Bridgenorth 
Election, 43 
Lamb and Salad, 34, 89 
Mother Carey’s Chickens, 333 
Penny plain, twopence coloured, 150 
Pidgin English, 109 
The Old: est profession in the world, 372 
| Proverb, origin of the, (Mem.), 55 
Prudential “Assurance Co., 
demolition of, 8 


his parentage 


Holborn Bars, 
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Prussia and tax on cloth, 
145 

Pseudonym: Goodsher, 10 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
1750, 46, 116 

Publishers, attitude of British, 
with American, (Mem.), 38 

Puteanus (Ericius), author, 1729, 203, 301 

Pyke, Bonham and Carter families, 42 


Quakers, refusal to pay tithe, 27, 84 
Queens of England, portraits of, 281 
Quiverful, its meaning as a device, 44 
Quotations :— 


(London), 1700- 


As goes the bark’s mask through the gale, | 
82 


A shipwrecked sailor buried on this coast, 
137 


vot 

Diversitas opinionum non fidei facit heri- 
ticos, 173 

Errata alterius quisquis correxerit illum, 
65 


Eyes can with baleful ardor burn, 

First it rained and then it snew, 34 

How bravely now we live, how jocund, 334 

I too have sought thee as on the Resur- 
rection morn, 101 

It’s easy enough to be pleasant, 318, 377 

Let music charm with her excellent voice 
an awful silence, 173 

Liberty, 
in thy name, 427 


Lightly a wind over his dear young 
head, 
Litengeain ita studiosus erat ut poetas 


omnino neglegeret, 45 
Love is life’s end; an end but never end- 


ing, 318 
Mars, Bacchus, Apollo virorum, 173, 269 
Mors mortis! morti mortem nisi mortis 


dedisses, 173 

My Queen! she must be courteous, 318, 359 

Non formosus erat, sed erat facundus 
Ulyxes, 173, 215 

O borne on wings of angel likeness, 193 

Once aboard the lugger and the girl is 
mine, 391, 449 

Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omni- 
bus, 427 

Seek him thou, sun, 
ness, 173 

Since first I saw your face I resolv’d, 101 

Some flowers there are that rear their 
heads on high, 372 

Some future day, when what is now, is 
not, 427, 466 

The Knight’s bones are dust, 193, 269, 341 

The less the glow of youth abides, 28 

The longing of Horace was for a piece of 
garden, 444 

Too: late! Too late! nee 
desert sounds, 263, 

To see the vacant saaie, 10, 53 

We sail the sea of life, 137, 177 

What we lose on the roundabouts we make 
up on the swings, 28, 70, 142 


in the dread wilder- 


through the 


what crimes have been committed | 
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| 


as compared | 
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Quotations :— 
When wars are rife and danger’s nigh, 
82 


With lead in the rock for ever, 315, 356 

We are disturbed in our slumber only like 
the luxurious Montaigne that we may 
the better and more sensibly relish it, 
315, 356 


R 


Rabbinical Readings, Milton’s, notes on, 344 
Radbourne (Mrs.), (200 Years Ago), 307, 343 
Ragley (William), death sentence on, (200 
Years Ago), 271 
Railway, Great Western, date of conversion 
from broad to narrow guage, 81, 142, 215, 266 
Railways, in the United Kingdom and _ the 
dates of opening, 159 
Raj (Mr. Hans), his 
publisher, (Mem.), 38 
Raleigh (Sir Walter), 
15 


complaint of British 


and the ‘ Columbiad,’ 


| Ramtacker, Rantacker guns, 352 
| Ranks, naval, 245, 286 


372, 412 | 





Raven, the German translation of Poe’s poem, 
46, 140 


Rawalpindi, Epitaphs at old cemetery in, 98 


Raworth (Robert), Director of the Bank of 
England, 243 

Raylton (Thomas), London bookseller and 
publisher, 47 

Raylton (Thomas Sowle), London bookseller 


and publisher, 120 
Read’s Weekly Journal, (200 Years 
74, 127, 145, 253, 271, 289, 307, 379, 397 
Regimental records, 155, 197 
Reith (Bernhard) his connexions, 388 
Remington (Nathaniel), 283, 341 
Rents Manor, customs exchanged for money 
payments, 46 
Reynolds (Sir Joshua), genealogical history of 
his family, 354, 394, 410, 428 
‘Rhoda, A Devonshire Eclogue,’ 
Coleridge, 9, 161 
Rhyme :— 


Ago), 56, 


poem by Lord 


A gaping wide-mouthed waddling frog, 
391, 449, 466 
Riboteau (H.), London bookseller and _ pub- 


lisher, 120 


Rich family, 281 

Richmond (George), London bookseller and 
publisher, 1730, 120 

Ridotto al Fresco, at Spring Gardens, Vaux- 
hall, (200 Years Ago), 415 


Rikenildstrete, road known as, 
Rimmer, as a surname, 169, 229 
Riots, Swing, 17, 89 
Riverston (Lord), 
(200 Years Ago), 
Robinson Carchitald Thomas), and (Daniel), 
of Grays Inn Place, 1794, their identity, 354 
Rome, — for mitigation of noise in, 
(Mem.), 
Rouse, ena of, its purchase by 
family in XVI century, 298 
Rowlands (Bishop Henry), of Bangor, portrait 
of 


299, 339 


his estate in West Meath, 


Warren 


’ 
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Rowland 


28 
Royal 
O17 


Rugby, 


Rules 


(Rev. Henry), existing portrait of, 


Empire Society, Gold Medal, 


date of new L.N.W.R. at, 82 


and Minutes of the Demoniacs, wherea- 


bouts of, 63 


Ruski 
135 


Russia, 
Ryder 


his 


Ryland (Lord), 


Sack, 


British 
St. Blaize, 


St. Ja 
» 


St. Jo 


John 


n (John), his marginal notes in books, 


(Mem.), 55 
English 


English _ -rature in, 
(A. F. W.), lecturer on 
identity, 209 
existence of, 425 


Ss 


Friars of the, their houses in the 
Isles and else — 154, 195, 247 
procession of, 14, 
accident ay 


poets, 


mes’s Park, (200 Years Ago), 


hn family and an Irish branch, 135 


Henry, (Viscount Bolingbroke), story 


about his son’s death, 172 


St. Je 
St. Mz 
scerl 
St. Me 
tion 
St. 
me m 
St. 
a 


St. 21 


St. Victor 


ficat 
(Me 
‘Sala 
Sale } 


Sale | 
Salt ¢ 


Sandby 


yhn (Henry Paulet), 
argaret’s Churchyard, 
ptions from, 34, 42, 234 
irtins-in-the-Fields C hurchyard, 
s from, 173 

Pancras Churchyard, 
10rial in, 33 
Paul’s Churchyard, 


his parentage, 135 
Westminster, in- 


inscrip- 
(Old), French 
Naked boy in, 231, 
Birmingham, (Mem.), 397 
portrait and identi- 
King René of Anjou, 


iilip’s Church, 
and a Donor, 
ion of donor with 
m.), 181 

d Days,” 
Vv auction, 
377 

xy Hand, 
fficer, dates and 
(William), London 


origin of the expression, 100 
earliest known methods of, 


recent records of, 225 
functions of, 10 
bookseller and 


publisher, 126 


Sash Political A, 


388 


Scotchmen, 


with picture of William IIT, 


Eminent, portraits of, 318 


Scotland, the last wolf killed in, 427 

Scots Fishermen’ s “Tee” names, 367 

Scott (Sir Walter), _centenary commemora- 
tions of, (Mem.), 127; his classical allusions, 
261, 301 

Scripture, oriental versions of, 325 

* Scynthius,” in ‘ Princess Ida,’ source of the 
name, 173 

Seckerston, name of, 183, 230, 266, 304, 412 

Sedgwick (Obadiah), director of the Bank 
England, 243 


Sefton 
in, 


Serenade, The, 


336 
Sex, 
sex, 


Shakespeare 


if 
Shake 

book 

307 


church, Co. Lancs, Latin Mass last said 
136, 211, (corrigendum, 288) 
Maclise’s picture of, 155, 266, 
superstitions concerning detection of 
280, 321, 358, 376, 430 
fabrications, notes on Samuel 
H. Ireland, and the, 236, 273 
speare Memorial Theatre, 
case, (Mem.), 20; opening of, 


and 


erection of 


(Mem.), 


(Mem.), | 


Shakespeare (William), and 

fresh facts about, 93; his references to 
violet eyes,” 97, 213; his sonnet cxxvi, 403; 

The essential article on, (Mem.), 307; the 
Hamlets of his time, 429 

Shelley (Perey Bysshe), tablet on his residence 
at 26, Nelson Square, (Mem.), 163 

Shepherds’ Numerals, 332, 373, 411 

Sheridan (Tom), and the Stuarts, 331 

Shewell (or Sewell) (‘T.), London bookseller 
and publisher, 1745-47, 120 

Sheppey (M.), London bookseller 
lisher, 120 


washing, 314; 


and _pub- 


Ships, emigrants and emigrant, 351, 408, 449 
Shirebourne Fight and Sheriff Hutton, 1642, 
353 


Shonks (Piers), his epitaph and tomb at Brent 
Pelham, 8, 49, 142 
Shute (Richard), and 
coast, 172 

Shylock, antecedents of, 49 

Sibley, Gouger, Smith and Stapleton families, 
153, 191 

Signs, tradesmen’s, 30 

Silence, the two minutes, on 
372, 412, 445 

Sites, legends about revelations of, 

Sixteenth century 
sidelights on, 114 

Skelton (Barbara), wife of William, 4th Vis- 
count Molyneux, her identity, 160 

Skinner (Cyriack), his mother’s "will, 448 

Skottowe-Remington, marriage, 281, 341 

* Sleating,” use of the word, 207 

Smiths of Egham, and Sir James Falshaw, 
208 

Smith, Gouger, 
153, 191 

Smith (John), 
land, 243 

Smith (William), 
949 


cannons on the south 


Armistice Day, 
279, 340 
printers and authors, some 


Sibley and Stapleton families, 


director of the Bank of Eng- 


his letter from Chatterton 
“Snew,”’ use of the word, 34, 465 

“Snooks ” as a town nick-name, 33 
Snowdrops, superstitions about, 69 

Soldiers, baptisms by, 316, 358, 464 

Soldiers, Toy, of wood, tin and lead, 332 


Somers (Admiral Sir George), his portraits, 
406 
Somerset (Lady Bridget), her identity, 63, 125, 


(corrigendum, 288) 
Songs and Ballads:— 
Alice, where art thou? 405 
Asthore, 405 
Daddy, "405 
Far Away, 405 
Gates of the West, 405 
Honey, my Honey, 405 
It wasn’t for You I heard the bells ring- 
ing, 226 
Juanita, 405 
Love’s Golden Dream, 405 
My mother said that I never should, 70 
Silver threads among the gold, 405 
Since I have loved thee, 405 


Sweet and Low, 405 
Sweet Genevieve, 405 
Sweet Marie, 405 
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Songs and Ballads:— 
The Bonny Breast Knots, 226 
The Irish Emigrant, 405 
Time may steal away the roses, 405 
Songs, Churning and Milking, 236 
South Africa, Forts in, 302 
South America, the first Protestant church in, 
246, 320 
Soul (Origin of the), in English Poetry before 
Wordsworth, 290, 308 
Southey (Robert), whereabouts of his library, 
425, 465 


Sowle (Tacy), London bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 1697, 47 

Soyer (Madame), oil painting of, 31 
Spaniards, Hampstead Heath, fire at, (200 


Years Ago), 235 

Speaker’s Plate, The, article on, 458 

Spencer (Nicholas), of Cheshire, ob. 
(corrigendum, 288) 

Spenser (Edmund), his Catline connection, 175; 
his family connections, (Mem. 109), 110, 128, 

146, 165, 182, 202, 220, 239, 256, 380; his rela- 
tionship to Bryan Travers, 211; to Rev. Ed- 
mund Spenser Tiddeman, 370; his reported 
birth in Lancashire, 352 

Spenser, F. C., his theory relating to birth in 
Co. Lancs of Edmund Spenser, 352 

Spenser, Newcomb, Penn and 'Tesdale families, 
191, 230 

Spoonerism, date of earliest, 299 

“Squatting ” laws and customs of, 353, 408, 
1464 

Stafford (Margaret), wife of Sir George Vere, 
64 

Stafford, stolen goods at, 32 

Stanley (Arthur), singer, 236 

Stapleton, Gouger, Sibley and 
153, 191 

Starkie (Charles W.), writer, 280 

States as a surname, 88, 287 

Statue, discovered at Cirencester, 
Ago), 271 

Stedman (Fabian), tercentenary of, (Mem.), 1 


1510, 210 


Smith families, 


(200 Years 


Steele and his children, picture of, by Eyre 
Crowe, location of, 225 : 
Sterne (Laurence), his connection § with 


journalism, 281, 319; letters and manuscripts 
of, 63 
Stevens (Capt. John), his eighteenth century 
manuscripts, 208 
Stewart (Sir John), of Methven, 173 
Stone, the London, 330 
Strange (Sir Thomas), information about, 121, 
157, 178 
Stratford (Troop Sergeant-Major John), a 
Chelsea Pensioner’s centenarian, (Mem.), 181 
Stuarts, the, and Tom Sheridan, ¢ 
Subsidy Man, social standing of, 280, 322 
Suicides, law and custom 
burial and property of, 26, 68 
Sullivan (John), correspondence with General 
Humbert, 371 
Surnames :— 
Martineau, 8, 53 
Niland, 27, 70, 89 
Rimmer, 169, 229 
States, 88, 237 
Window, 215 
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Surrey, dates of bricks used in building in, 
136, 228, 319 

Survival of old wedding customs, 461 

Swan’s eggs hatched by thunder, superstitions 
concerning, 25 

Swing Riots, 17, 89 

Sykes (H. Dugdale), death of, 468 


T 


‘Tabernacle,’ used as meaning church, 101, 
161 

‘'Taming of the Shrew,’ use of 
introduction to, 61 

“'Tantarra,” topographical 
be 


local names in 
significance of, 


as 

Taylor (John), and Horne Tooke, 424 

“Tee,” names of Scots Fishermen, 367 

Terry (Ellen), her visit to Australia, 137, 170 

‘Tesdale, Newcomb, Penn and Spenser families, 
191, 230 

Testamentary regulations, prior to eighteenth 
century, 370, 428 

Thackeray (William Makepeace), and _ the 
quotation ‘‘Mars, Bacchus, Apollo Virorum,” 
173 

Theilintuumtour (John Gudgaar), 
1456, 353 

Theodora and Marasia, their connections, 391, 


Rector of, 


448 

Thirlwall (Bishop Connop), his unpublished 
letters and speeches, 9 

‘Thistle Magazine,’ length of its publication, 

Thomas Court, Dublin, description of, 333 

Thornton (Richard H.), third volume of his 
“American Glossary,’ (Mem.), 19 

Thumb Screw as a school punishment, 192, 
340 

Thunder, swan’s eggs hatched by, 25 

Tiddeman (Rev. Edmund Spenser), ob. 1898, 
his relationship to Edmund Spenser, 370 

Timberlake (Ebenezer), London bookseller and 
publisher, 120 

Tithes and Quakers, 27 

Tombstone, earliest ages mentioned on, 193 

Tomlin (John), correspondence of, 437 

Tooke (Horne), and John Taylor, 424 

Town Clerk, his appearance in Churchwardens’ 
Account Book, 63 

“Township,” meaning of the word, 463 

Toy soldiers of wood, tin and lead, 332 

Tractors, metallic application of, 463 

Tradesmen’s signs, registrations of, 30 

Travers (Bryan), and the Spenser family, 211 

Travers family of Cork and the Spenser 
family, 352 

Treason, women executed for, 35 

Treasure at Navarino, 9 

Trees, oldest English, 35 

Trentham (Mr.), ob. 1760, his identity, 371 


Trenthams of Rochester, original pedigree of, 


371 
Treswell (Robert), Somerset Herald, c. 1600, 
140 
Tring church, Angel Gabriel in, 281, 321 
Trippet, game of, 262, 322 
Tristram Shandy, manuscripts of 
seventeen chapters of, 63 


the first 
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Trollop Case, heard by Sir Ropert Walpole, 
(200 Years Ago), 451 


Try (To, London bookseller and _ publisher, 
17 45, 47 
Tudor architecture, as exemplified in York 


Minster, 244 

Tuke (Sir Samuel), 
ships, 29 

Tunnel, Mont Cenis, 

‘Turf Who’s Who,’ 
of, (Mem.), 181 


his descent and relation- 


engraving of, 191 
forthcoming publication 


Tutchin, Defoe, Ward and Brown, 1700-1703, 
418 

Tutchin (Robert), London bookseller and 
publisher, 224 

Two Hundred Years Ago, 2, 20, 38, 56, 74, 92, 


109, 127, 145, 163, 181, 199, 217, 235, 253, 271, 
289, 307, 325, 343, 361, 379, 397, 415, 433, 451 
Two Minutes Silence on Armistice Day, 372, 

412, 445 


U 


Ulverston Ghost story, 245 

Undutiful Daughter, her 

United States of America, colonial families of, 
425; constitution of a “city” in, 338 

Universal Spectator, (200 Years Ago), 2, 20, 
109, 199, 217, 235, 325, 361, 415, 451 

Upton, madman at, in, identification of, 191 

Unton (Sir Alexander), his identity, 100 


identity, 442 


Wales, the dragon as an emblem of, 354 

Walker (John), his identity, 121 

Walking, arm in arm, abandonment of the 
custom, 315, 376 

Waller (Sir Hardress), the regicide, 281 

Walpole (Horace), his house in Berkeley 
Square, 297 

“_ (J.), London bookseller and publisher, 
2¢ 


War, 
Ward, 


418 
Ww i, (Major Henry D.), and Fort Warden, 


articles of, 1661, 262 


Defoe, Brown and Tutchin, 1700-1703, 


Warton (Joseph), 1722-1800, 334 
Warwickshire, records in subsidy rolls of, 98 


| Waterhouse (Henry), Commander of the Sirius 


Urfaust (Goethe’s), and Faust, (Mem.), 217 
Vv 
Valley of the Kings, The,” location of, 245 | 


28, 85, 161 
(200 Years 


recent works on, 
his election, 1732, 


Van Helmont, 

Venice, Doge of, 
Ago), 43% 

Vere (Sir George), 
Stafford, 64 


his marriage to Margaret 


Vesey, Agmondisham, Muschamp and Cooper 
families, 100, 158 

Vialls (Benjamin), his birth entry, 208 

Victoria Queen, “ Mrs. Brock,” nurse of, 
354 

Victorian Customs, 154, 194, (Mem.), 199, 227, 
267, 285, 393, 444 


Villa Diodati, Lake Geneva, 333, 392 

Villerius (Peter de Loyseleur), 
206, 249 

“Violet Eyes,’ Shakespeare’s references to, 
97, 213 

Virgil, epigrams attributed by Chapman to, 
317, 373, 407, 430; his influence on English 
poetry, (Mem.), 2 


Huguenot, 


| W Veighing Bridge, 


“Virgin and Child,” group of sculpture from | 


Toulouse, (Mem.), 181 

— of Norfolk, 1664, 371 
Voltaire, imprisonment of, (200 Years Ago), 
289: in Paris, (200 Years Ago), 307 

Vowel Sounds (English), in Latin, 152, 212, 248, 
320 


Voyage from Gibraltar to Leghorn in, 1789-90, 
326; the Rev. Mr. Leake, 465 
Vukovichii (Vlatko), of Spalato, 411 


Ww 


constitution “ 
flora of, 209, 


vm 176 


Wale’s Horse, 
Wales, 


North, 


in 1788, 14, (corrigendum, 54) 

Waterloo Bridge, saving of, (Mem.), 433 
Watson (Rev. Daniel), Vicar of Leake 
Rector of Middleton Tyas, letters 

Laurence Sterne to, 63 

Watson, Lords of Rockingham, 170 

Waugh (James), London bookseller and pub- 
lisher, 120 

Weatherbys and Northumberland, 34 

Wedding anthem of King Henry VII, where- 
abouts of, 463 

Wedding customs, old, survival of, 461 

Weedon reggae keeper of a London coffee- 
house, 101, 

Weedon (Rev. Diodes Lloyd Lois), his clerical 
antecedents, 463 

Weekly Journal, The, 
109, 217 


and 
from 


(200 Years Ago), 2, 20, 


Pier, Jersey, 228 
Well, the ancient, diggers of, 33, 124 
Ww ells (Rev. William), his career and death, 


Wentworth and Horncastle families, 427 

Westbury on Tryn Churchyard, Scottish in- 
scription in, 367 

Westminster Abbey, fire engines for use at, 
(200 Years Ago), 

Wheeler (Rev. William), date of his death, 
425, 465 

Wheels Donkey, 
of, 56, 106, 141 

Wherry men in London, 9, 70 

Whitecross Street, prison in, 32 

Whitehaven, Powell vessel of, name of owner 
and master, 27, 69, 105 

White Horse of Kent, origin of, 14, 51, 102 

White Lyon Prison, Southwark, 27, 69, 86 

Whithers (Margaret), her identity, 101 

“Willy, our pleasant,” meaning of the phrase 
used by Spenser, 315 

Wilson (Henrietta), Memoirs of, 318, 359 

| Wiltshire (John), his family, 101 

| Window, as surname, 215 

| Windsor Castle, escape of the sons of the 
Earl of March from, 390, 

| ‘Wineries (Petrus P. " author and Protest- 


history and present existence 


| ant, 132, 245, 287, 301 
Witchcraft, survival of, 178 
| Witches’ Prayer, the Palindrome, 193, 264, 
299 
Wolf, the last, killed in Scotland, 427 


| Woman, epigram on, 70 
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Women, executed for treason, 35 Wreck machines, invented by Colonel Andrew 
Women, grants of arms to, 172, 228 Becker, 154 
Wood (John), London bookseller and  pub- Wyresdale Court Rolls, 317, 412 

lisher, 1736, 116 Y 


Wooden Highlanders, 404, 448 
Woodmansterne, parish of, its connection with | York Minster, Tudor architecture as exempli- 


the Oaks, (Mem.), 55 fied in, 244 
Wordsworth, origin of the soul in English zZ 
poetry before, 290, 308 
Worthies, the Nine, of London, 298 Zweig (Stefan), bibliography of his works, 44 











